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oii Portable Power Saws 


For any right-of-way, construction, or land-clearing 
operations involving timber, you'll save time with the tool 
of the timber expert — a McCulloch chain saw. 


Send today for Complete Illustrated Data 


<2} 


THERE'S A 


435 








20-inch Blade—$385.00 © 30-inch Blade —$395.00 
50-inch Blade—$415.00 @ 60-inch Blade—$425.00 @ 20-inch Bow Saw—$425.00 


McCULLOCH FOR EVERY TIMBER-CUTTING JOB 





PS - 
18-inch Blade —$295.00 @ 24-inch Blade— $305.00 
30-inch Blade —$315.00 @ 15-inch Bow Saw — $325.00 


®@ 40-inch Blade—$405.00 





All prices 
f.0. b. Los Angeles 












Only McCulloch 
Chain Saws have 


all these features 


automatic clutch « kickproof auto- 
matic-rewind starter + full-power 
sawing at any angle + manually 
operated chain oiler + grouped 
engine controls « lightest weight for 
power output « anti-friction bearings 


NATIONWIDE SALES AND SERVICE 


er 


McCULLOCH MOTORS 


CORPORATION 

Los Angeles 45, California 
Export Department 

301 Clay St., San Francisco 11, 
California, U.S. A. 
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Created in 1875, it is the oldest na- 
tional forest conservation organization 
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to the Southland scenes depicted on pages 20 and 21. 
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In New England, the coming of Spring is a process of slow 
awakening. The appearance of buds on trees long skeletonized 
by frigid winter blasis is a most welcome sight, but like the 
watched pot which never boils, the development of leaves 
seems to take forever. The effect produced by this fresh frame 
of foliage is especially pleasing in John Kabel’s photo study of 
East Andover, a snug little village tucked away in the foothills 
of central New Hampshire. When Spring arrives within the 
borders of the Granite State, can summer be far behind? For 
a glimpse of a region where the season is well advanced, turn 
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For the Sportsman 
the LEUPOLD Jr. 
(SPORTSMAN) 
COMPASS 


CRUISER COMPASS 
Precision-made and beautifully finished, 
the LEUPOLD CRUISER COMPASS is a 
precision instrument...the best money 
can buy. AN EXCLUSIVE FEATURE of the 
LEUPOLD CRUISER COMPASS is declina- 
tion easily set off by using a coin or knife 
in slotted end of pinion gear. Gold-plated, 
rust proof needle is mounted on a ground 
agate jewel. Needle is locked when cover 
is closed. For accurate, pin point sighting 
the LEUPOLD CRUISER COMPASS (pocket 
size) has maximum size dial. Dimensions: 
3Y-in. x 3%-in. overall. Send for the 
LEUPOLD CRUISER COMPASS, a precise in- 
strument you will be proud to own. 


SPORTSMAN COMPASS 


Ruggedly built tor a lifetime of service the 
LEUPOLD SPORTSMAN COMPASS is a 
valuable aid to every hunter, fisherman 
and ovtdoorsman. Features: gold-plated, 
rust-proof needle mounted on agate jewel 
with sighting line, township plat. Order now! 
Send for FREE booklet: ‘‘Compass Guide.” 
= oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee oe oe 


Please send me: 
(J The LEUPOLD CRUISER COMPASS with 








money back guarantee........ $12.75 postpaid 
(0 The LEUPOLDJr. (SPORTSMAN) COMPASS with 
money back guorantee........ $7.50 postpaid 
Name. 
Address 
City. State. 





Write to LEUPOLD STEVENS INSTRUMENTS, Inc- 
4445 N.E. Glisan Street 
Portland 13, Oregon 
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LETTERS TO 


The AFA and Cutting Controls 


The editorial “The Right to Govern 
Themselves” in your January issue, coming 
as it does at the mid-century, can only 
mark the final and complete reversal of The 
American Forestry Association. From a 
position of active leadership in the con- 
servation movement a half century ago, 
the association has made an about-face to 
that of a passive resistance. 

What else can your editorial mean but 
“The right to continue forest devastation 
without federal interference?” Although 
you give the Supreme Court decision and 
state control of cutting a mild endorsement 
in the Washington forest regulation case, 
major emphasis is laid on the danger of 
federal cutting controls. In recent years too 
much energy has been drained away in this 
curious waste of effort. An equal amount 
of pressure on your part, seeking enactment 
by the states of really adequate and work 
able forest cutting regulation laws might, 
by this time, have proven the most effective 
argument against federal controls. 

True, the 1946 American Forestry Con- 
gress gave endorsement to the “principle 
of state regulation,” but there is little evi- 
dence of active efforts on the part of AFA 
to put this across in the state legislatures. 

Yet, all the objective evidence we can 
find points only to a steady deterioration 
of the forest growing stock and a continu- 
ance of poor forest practices on large areas 
of privately-owned land. So you pointed 
out in an earlier editorial an attitude of 
trusteeship is needed, but this cannot and 
will not be adopted by private owners with- 
out some compulsion. It is all well and 
good to write in favor of freedom and 
liberty in a democracy, but how long can 
our democracy support freedom if our re- 
sources are dissipated? The constitution 
does not guarantee the freedom of private 
owners to abuse God-given resources. 

The recent decision of the Supreme 
Court, in fact. permits the curbing of this 
freedom by the states. If the states do the 
job properly there will be no need for fed- 
eral action. But without any action or 
follow-up by The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, or expressions of policy favoring 
state legislation, continued procrastination 
will inevitably invite federal legislation. 
Clearly, then, the efforts of The American 
Forestry Association must be bent positive- 
ly toward the enactment of adequate state 
regulation if it is the desire to head off 
stringent federal measures. 


Bennie Kahdub 
(Chippewa Indian) 
Tower, Minnesota 


Liked Our March Cover 


The cover for American Forests, March 
1950, to me is one of the most striking 
photo studies that I have ever seen. This 
photo combines so many things I enjoy. 

In the months that American Forests 
has been coming to our home, the family 
(four of us) has repeatedly expressed its 
pleasure with the message of the publi- 
cation. 

Fred W. Fitz, M.D. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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“Benefits” and Consulting Foresters 


After reading the report of the hearings 
on H. R. 7155 (see “Conservation in Con- 
gress”) in the April issue of American 
Forests, | believe it is necessary to empha- 
size that I was seeking no “benefits” for 
consulting foresters, unless one can con- 
sider freedom to perform professional for- 
estry services without competition from tax 
supported public foresters as a “benefit.” 

If the program proposed under H. R. 
7155 is confined to educational demonstra- 
tions for owners of forest properties too 
small or too immature for early profit reali- 
zation by the owner, the program might 
well be of benefit to forestry as a whole 
and will not be in serious competition with 
professional men seeking to earn their own 
way. This type of program is apparently 
the aim of the U. S. Forest Service men in 
charge of the overall program. Speaking 
for the consulting foresters, I wanted this 
clearly indicated in the law and in the 
legislative history which will serve to guide 
the public foresters on the ground. At the 
hearings, Robert Moore asked that the proj- 
ect be given a definite termination date 
in order to emphasize and give validity 
to Forest Service testimony that the pro- 
gram was designed to meet a present 
“need.” I hope we have not gone so far 
down the road to statism that freedom 
from tax-supported competition can be con- 
sidered a “benefit.” 


A. G. Hall 
Washington, D. C. 


I was utterly amazed to read the “report” 
of the hearings on H. R. 7155 as published 
on pages 30 and 32 of your April issue. 

The statement that A. G. Hall and | 
“representing the Association of Consult- 
ing Foresters asked some assurance that 
consultants would benefit under the act” is 
contrary to facts. Our testimony did not 
ask for any “benefit” under the act. I did 
ask that the word “small” and a satisfac- 
tory definition of it be made a part of the 
act. Much of the testimony of he propo- 
nents of the act dealt with the need for 
aid on the part of the “small” owner and I 
merely asked that the word be included in 
the text of the act. Certainly that is not 
an unreasonable request. 

My testimony followed that of Mr. Mc- 
Ardle (of the U. S. Forest Service). It did 
not precede his testimony as the published 
report indicates. When Mr. McArdle stated. 
in effect, that it was not the intention of 
the proponents of the act to continue the 
“free” aid and services indefinitely, I asked 
that a date for the termination of the 
authority given in the act be inserted. | 
did not even suggest what that date should 
be. Certainly that is not asking for any 
“benefits” unless a new definition of the 
word is in the making. 


Robert Moore 


Danville, Pennsylvania 
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TITAN AUTOMATIC BLUESTREAK 


A two-cylinder, two-cycle, opposed type twelve 
h.p. motor, designed by Titan for logging use. 
Compact, vital parts PROTECTED, evenly bal- 
anced, NO VIBRATION. Automatic clutch, light 
weight, quick starting. 


Priced from: $539.65 





TITAN ONE-MAN SAW 


Complete bar swivel, automatic clutch, FIVE H.P. 
Bars and chains 18 to 36 inches (actual cutting 


length). 
Priced from: $300.00 


All prices FOB Seattle 
See Titan Chain Saws in operation before you buy. 













in the East 


IOWA 
Martin Reasa Tractor & 
Co. 


3117 First S. B...Cedar Rapids 
Jeff Hinze Tree Service Denison 


_ W. C. Brown Supply Co. 


Fort Dodge 


‘Blackhawk rey Sem 


“koe , ~~ Seas . Waukon 


OHIO 
Chain Saw Sales 


& Service 
365 Broadway at Ellenwood 
Bedford 
st50’ Lan Ran Read 
Bero Brothers 
42 Scheidier St.___ Newark 
INDIANA 





Midland Tree Co. 
541 S. 31st Se..__..___Omaha 


NEW YORK 
A. C. Lamb & Sons____Liverpool 


Power Machinery Co. 
P. O. Box 1025__New Cansen 


WEST VIRGINIA 








TENNESSEE 
408 W. pty Say 
ILLINOIS 
1310 EB. Jeff Springfield 
MICHIGAN 
H. L. Anderson______. Wakefield 
MISSOURI 
Grossman Marine Supply House 
4400 N. Broadway Louis 
ARKANSAS 
Lewis Diesel Rapin Co. 
4121 Asher Ave.._Little Rock 
OKLAHOMA 
S. W. Acton Morri 


TITAN CHAIN SAWS 


oe. ORT OF RAT Ee 


SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 
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A WILDERNESS VACATION 


Away from crowded highways and resorts, riding remote 
trails, fishing in white water, exploring the last strongholds of 
nature on horse or by canoe—these are the wilderness vacation 
opportunities offered by The American Forestry Association’s 
Trail Riders of the Wilderness for 1950. 


June 13-24—Great Smokies Wilderness, North Carolina—$185 

July 5-16—Flathead-Sun River Wilderness, Montana—$175 

July 8-17—Quetico-Superior Wilderness, Minnesota and Ontario—$165 
July 16-27—Flathead-Sun River Wilderness, Montana—$175 

July 18-28—Sawtooth Wilderness, Idaho—$181 

July 22-31—Quetico-Superior Wilderness, Minnesota and Ontario—$165 
August 1-11—Sawtooth Wilderness, Idaho—$181 

August 1-13——Wallowa Wilderness, Oregon—$200 

August 2-14—Maroon Bells-Snowmass Wilderness, Colorado—$188 
August 14-26-——Cascade Crest Wilderness, Washington—$188 

August 17-29—Maroon Bells-Snowmass Wilderness, Colorado—$188 
August 30-September 10—Pecos Wilderness, New Mexico—$206 
September 19-30—Great Smokies Wilderness, North Carolina—$185 


Write or wire for detailed information and reservations 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 Seventeenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 








Yosemite Field School 


The Yosemite Field School offers men 
and women intensive, varied training in the 
presentation of natural and human history 
to the general public. It gives practice in 
the techniques of interpretation—on na- 
ture walks, with groups of children, before 
campfire audiences, and in museum lec- 
tures. It takes up related matters such as 
museum methods and administration, and 
the use and preparation of museum and 
library materials. It considers the organi- 
zation and functions of the different depart. 
ments within the National Park Service, 
their problems and interrelationships. 

The naturalist program offers a diversi- 
fied daily program in Yosemite Valley, as 
well as a series of weekly events at three 
outpost stations. The Yosemite Museum 
possesses a specialized library, an herba- 
rium, zoological and geological study col- 
lections and audio-visual equipment. The 
park, containing 1189 square miles, is 
notable and distinguished for its natural 
features. Each summer large numbers of 
visitors from all over the world attend 
naturalists events in the park. All these 
things make Yosemite an ideal place for 
an apprenticeship in the interpretive use 
of the recreational resources of nature. 

For the purpose of giving immediate ex- 
perience, the work of Field Schoo] students 
is oriented around Yosemite materials. 
During the first week, experts present sur- 
vey courses to give students knowledge of 
the geology, plants and animals of Yosem- 
ite. But the underlying emphasis through- 
out the summer is on principles and 
techniques that apply to interpretive work 
in natural history in all national and state 
parks, all nature, youth, and conservation 
groups, and all levels of formal schooling. 

Though the National Park Service spon- 
sors the Yosemite Field School and later 
may employ some of its graduates, the 
primary intention is not solely to recruit 
naturalists for the National Park Service. 
Instead, it is to give interested and qualified 
persons a practical contact with “the na- 
tional park idea”—the conservation ideal 
—so that they can more clearly apply it in 
any kind of naturalist work, including 
school curricula, outside the national park 
system. 

Applicants must be college graduates or 
show accomplishments equivalent to a col- 
lege degree. They are required to submit 
(1) two or more letters of recommendation 
regarding their character and personality, 
maturity, interest and competence in na- 
tural history and background in the popu- 
lar presentation of natural history, and (2) 
a statement from an M.D. that the appli- 
cant’s heart can endure strenuous, high 
altitude hikes. Students must be in good 
health generally, able on occasion to walk 
as far as fourteen miles a day at eleva- 
tions ranging to over thirteen thousand 
feet above sea level, and able to perform 
the arduous exercise associated with trail- 
side camping. 

Owing to limited facilities, only twenty 
students at most are selected for each 
session. The proportion of men to women 
is usually four to one. Application blanks 
are sent upon request. Write the Director 
of the Yosemite Field School, Yosemite 
Museum, Yosemite National Nark, Cali- 
fornia. 


Donald E. McHenry 


Yosemite National Park, California 

















Thoughtful care 
and utilization of 
our forest resources 
are the mast 
effective means 

of building up 


the South's economy. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


BocALusA, LOUISIANA 
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A rational approach to 


Forest Practices 
on Private Lands 


The tide of education and initiative is now 
running through our woodlands, says this 
eminent forester. With more good teachers, 
we can grow more trees—in the American way 


By W. B. GREELEY 


WAS once drawn into a radio debate with Lyle Watts, 

chief of the U. S. Forest Service. It was a friendly de- 

bate; but we got down to brass tacks on regulation versus 
free enterprise. The tough problem of the American woodlot 
was brought out on the table. Can we get these little owners 
to grow trees by a teacher or must we call a policeman? | 
said: “Keep your police at home. Go to these forest owners 
with good teachers, men of the soil conservation and farm 
extension stripe.” Mr. Watts replied: “I agree on the teach- 
ers; but I want a policeman to back them up.” There is our 
question in a nutshell. 

Some of my friends in the federal regulation camp draw 
a beautiful picture of the settled forest culture of European 
countries, where generation after generation has grown up 
under required woodland practices. | have seen enough of 
the French and German countrysides to get the feel of a 
settled rural economy and of a forest system long established 
and never questioned. I have seen the lines of sturdy coun- 
try women coming out of the woods with great fagots of 
branches on their backs. Certainly there is not a scrap of 
waste. 

But it does not follow that a system developed from the 
crowded lands and disciplined peoples of Europe will stand 
transplanting to the free soil of the United States. As a 
young man, my grandfather worked on a land-clearing crew 
in the Connecticut Valley. He rolled incomparable white 
pines into the river, to get rid of them. Another young man 
of his generation was splitting the choicest walnut along the 
Sangamon River of Illinois into fence rails. He became 
President of the United States. We still have much of those 
free land traditions in our blood. We still cherish the right 
of the individual to hew his own way to success or failure, 
to use what he has as he sees fit in a free economy. 

We do well to borrow forest technologies and skills from 
other lands; but it is my conviction that a forest policy must 


Soil Conservation Service 
Seventeen farmers joined together to establish this 
2000-acre tree farm in Snohomish County, Washington 





be indigenous to its own country. It 
must reflect much more than a need 
for wood. It must express the national 
psychology, accustomed relations be- 
tween government and citizen, the in- 
centives which make the economy 
tick, and the accumulated experience 
in living with natural resources. 
There is a good homemade pattern 
before our eyes, in the outstanding 
success of American agriculture. Like 
forestry, it has been forced to change 


from the wasteful exploitation of a, 


virgin resource to its intensive use 
and culture. Our progress in agricul- 
ture has come from the land grant 
colleges, the experiment stations, the 
extension and soil conservation ser- 
vices, and from public cooperation 
with the farmer. Its regimentations 
are voluntary. And education of the 
man on the land to his own self-inter- 
est has been the real measure of 
success. 

The forces and capacities native to 
America which will fuse into an 
effective forest policy of our own, 
are at work all around us. The indus- 
trial drive and constantly expanding 
technology of a free capitalism have 
taken over a large part of the prob- 
lem. Just recently Ernest Kurth of 
Lufkin, Texas, was proclaimed first 
citizen of the South. This honor was 
not accorded to Mr. Kurth because 
of his long success as a manufacturer 
of southern pine lumber. It was be- 
cause he pioneered the techniques, 
took the risks and gave the South its 
first newsprint paper mill. An essen- 
tial part of that new industry is the 
growing of pulpwood through forest- 
ry on company lands and millions 
of trees distributed among the farm- 
ers of east Texas. 

That illustration of free enterprise 
at work in our forests can be dupli- 
cated many times. After the loss of 
Cloquet in Minnesota and 250 thou- 
sand acres of woods by the fire of 
1918, Rudolph Weyerhaeuser and his 
associates restored the town and the 
economy of the region by new proc- 





esses which utilize the weed trees 
and waste woods of the North. En- 
tirely new industries were created by 
technology and forestry. A man 
named Mason (Masonite Corpora- 
tion) discovered how to blow fibers 
apart by internal explosion. His in- 
vention established another new in- 
dustry in another old, logged out 
section of the South. It created a 
market for waste woods and young 
timber. It has now established a 
second permanent center of forest in- 
dustry in California. 

The technologies which have 
brought about 14,000 commercial 
products from paper and have sus- 
tained the unbroken rise in its per 
capita consumption have put a power- 
ful impetus into American forestry. 
The spread of pulp and paper mills 
through the South in the last twenty 
years has brought profitable forest- 
ry to the door-yard of every woodlot 
owner in the region. In the North- 
west, as in the South, forest industry 
is moving into the integrated manu- 
facture of different products under 
the same management. Operations 
are now producing plywood, lumber. 
kraft pulp or fiber-board from the 
same stand of timber, and indeed, 
from the same tree. One of them 
even converts the bark into plastic 
powders and fertilizer. 

These technical advances are steadi- 
ly increasing the capitalization of 
forest industry; and thereby they 
make the growing of trees an essen- 
tial part of the business. The day of 
the migratory sawmill, or the “cut-out 
and quit” timber philosophy, is about 
over. Plants costing well up in the 
millions do not pick up in a few 
years and move to Oregon. Assured 
supplies of wood, in place, are es- 
sential to their financial structure. 
That simple economic truth is one of 
the firm supports of an American 
forest policy resting upon free en- 
terprise. 

Evidently the men who believe in 
federal regulation have quit worry- 





ing over the twenty-one percent of 
our forest lands which are in the 
larger, industrial ownerships. The 
timber survey of 1945 showed a 
strong trend among them toward good 
forest management. One hundred and 
forty-seven industrial properties in 
the eastern states are kept in con- 
tinuous production. In the West, a 
third of the industrial forests are in 
tree farms. And the great bulk of 
these properties are under sustained 
yield management or headed toward 
it. 

The regulation searchlight is now 
turned upon another sector of the 
front—upon the fifty-six percent of 
our woodlands which are broken up 
into four million little forests. The 
average showing of the woodlots in 
forest practice is poor. Here, we are 
told, is the “hard core” of the private 
forest problem. Here is where the 
policemen are most needed. 


Let us admit that this job is tough 
and challenging. It is still my con- 
viction that we will make headway 
upon it far more effectively by mar- 
shalling the forces and _ incentives 
indigenous to this country and its 
people than by drawing upon totali- 
tarian policies of foreign origin. It 
can all be summed up in the word, 
education—the education of people in 
the American way, to know on which 
side their own bread is buttered. We 
have a native genius for getting re- 
sults by that means. It is part of 
our democracy. And we are much 
farther along in spreading good for- 
est practice by education at the grass 
roots than most of us realize. 


Education of the small woodland 
owner was part of the earliest forest 
conservation in this country. It was a 
cardinal feature of the Clarke-Mc- 
Nary Act of 1924. The Norris-Doxey 
Act of 1937 carried federal cooper- 
ation into the actual management of 
farm woods, into timber estimating. 
marking trees for cutting, even find- 
ing purchasers for them. The federal 
Soil Conservation Service brought a 
new and very practical kind of forest 
education to the farms in 1935. Any 
farmer in a soil conservation district 
may obtain a working plan for his 
woodlands and expert help in carry- 
ing it out. The present soil conserva- 
tion districts contain 120 million 
acres of woodlots. Twelve million 
acres of stand improvement cutting 
and 700 thousand acres of tree plant- 
ing are included in their current 
projects. 

Counting in the aggressive pro- 
gram of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, the organizations maintained 
by Uncle Sam or in which he is a 
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cost-sharing partner have 375 for- 
esters in the field, teaching and as- 
sisting small woodland owners. Last 
year they distributed over 125 million 
trees for woodlot planting. Extension 
agents have enlisted 23,000 local lead- 
ers to assist in promoting forestry in 
their respective communities. New 
Hampshire now has an extension for- 
ester in every county and 800 demon- 
strations of good forestry covering 
every section of the state. 

The report of the Chief of the U. S. 
Forest Service for 1949 hardly indi- 
cates that the American woodlot is 
past redemption. It says: “Many 
thousands of farmers last year con- 
ducted such forestry activities as 
planting, thinning, pruning and se- 
lective cutting.” Under the Norris- 
Doxey Act, the report continues, 
“improved management practices were 
applied to 1,769,240 acres of small 
woodlands by 17,140 individual own- 
ers.” More than 3,000 additional 
requests for help could not be served 
by the farm foresters for lack of 
time. 

The regional experiment stations 
of the Forest Service and their out- 
lying pilot plants have developed re- 
markable skills in teaching the ABC’s 
of woodlot management. The best 
demonstration of paying forestry I 
have ever seen is the “Farm Forty” 
operation at Crossett, Arkansas. To 
maintain the maximum growth rate 
and show that forestry can pay off 
as often as a cotton field, some cut- 
ting is done on that little tract every 
year. Each fall, the year’s crop is 
piled out by the highway and the 
whole county comes to see it. There 
is a pile of pine logs, ricks of pulp- 
wood; some gum and oak logs, hick- 
ory handle bolts, and a few cords of 
rough stuff suitable for fuel. Every 
pile is marked with its quantity and 
value. The Crossett “Farm Forty” is 
returning a net stumpage of $8 an 
acre every year. 

In addition to the 375 teaching 
foresters under the cooperative fed- 
eral program, 280 are employed on 
the same type of work by the states. 
Forest management is the most active 
phase of state organization today, as 
fire control was twenty years ago. 
Half the timber cut of New Jersey 
has been brought voluntarily under 
technical direction of the state's for- 
estry division. This is done under an 
ingenious combination of technical 
services by foresters from the public 
agencies with business management 
by experienced timber men selected 
and approved by the state. 

Many other states are providing 
free service to their woodlots in tim- 
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ber estimating and marking. South 
Carolina and Virginia are marking 
the cut on woodlots at cost rates paid 
by the owner. South Carolina charges 
fifty cents for each thousand feet of 
sawtimber marked, and thirteen cents 
for each cord of pulpwood. The state 
men also furnish sample cutting con- 
tracts and help woodland owners to 
find purchasers. Virginia had 1.563 
requests for timber marking in 1948; 
and neither state can keep up with 
the demands for this practical help. 
An extremely interesting phase of 
the outward spread of forestry is the 
legislation of many states for grow- 
ing trees by local regulation or by 
inducements. Here is another dis- 
tinctly American asset, now active in 
making a forest policy of our own. 
It is our training and capacity for 
local self-government. It goes back 
to the New England town meeting 


and its principle, that the men who 
vote the woodchuck tax should be the 
men who pay the woodchuck tax. 
Early attempts of several states to 
curb destructive logging, like the 
seed-tree laws of New Hampshire and 
Louisiana, were ahead of public 
opinion. They failed from lack of 
enforcement; end their failure gave 
the possibility of effective state forest 
policies a black eye. The awakened 
interest of the last ten years and the 
pressure for federal control have led 
thirteen states to undertake their own 
ways to get good forest practice on 
private lands. These solutions show 
great diversity in ideas. The old 
democratic process is at work again. 
Four states—Oregon, Washington, 
Mississippi and Virginia—have en- 
acted mandatory cutting rules. In- 
diana has legislated the mandatory 
(Turn to page 41) 





Education of the man on the land to his own self-interest has been the real 
measure of the success of American agriculture, according to Author Greeley 
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ss HE (19th) century was a 
dark page in America’s han- 
dling of its natural resources 

but it was not without a bright side. 

Thinking men in increasing numbers 

began to challenge the government’s 

lack of protection of public resources. 

Settlement of the prairies where 

homebuilding encountered a treeless 

environment helped crystallize a na- 
tional consciousness that the forests 
were not after all inexhaustible. In 

1873 the American Association for 

the Advancement of Science at the in- 

stigation of Dr. Franklin B. Hough, 
of Lowville, New York, memorialized 

Congress and the states to enact leg- 
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islation to protect the forests. Two 
years later Dr. John A. Warder called 
together a group of citizens in Chica- 
go, September 10, 1875, and organ- 
ized The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation for the public promotion of 
forestry and timber culture. This 
marked the first organizing of na- 
tional public sentiment in America.” 
From American Conservation. 


That the past seventy-five years 
have been a great era for forestry no 
student of the conservation movement 
can deny. Historians of this period 
will doubtless devote much learned 
discussion to the rise of forestry as a 


profession and the gradual applica- 
tion of sound forest practices to the 
nation’s woodlands. 

But the actual accomplishment of 
the era can be summed up in a single 
sentence. During this relatively brief 
span there were developed in Amer- 
ica a system of national and state for- 
ests and parks, and an ever increas- 
ing acreage of private land under 
management, the like of which is not 
duplicated—in extent or in economic 
importance—in all the world. 

In short, the rise of forestry, both 
as a profession and as a force for 
the public welfare, has been a typical 
American phenomenon. Born in cru- 
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sading zeal, it weathered political op- 
position and public inertia to become 
deeply rooted in the American way 
of life. 

Moreover, as forestry gained 
strength it brought about other con- 
comitant developments—the conser- 
vation of water, soil, wildlife, grass, 
and other renewable resources. With- 
out wishing to detract from the im- 
portance of these other aspects of 
conservation, one can assert without 
exaggeration that they succeeded be- 
cause forestry blazed the trail. 

Forestry has made history in 
America. But history is hard to un- 
derstand if it deals only with abstrac- 
tions and generalizations. Events 
happen and history is made because 
men toil and fight and dream. As 
Emerson said, “There is properly no 
history; only biography.” 
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Forestry has reached its present 
eminence because thousands of men 
and women, for the most part work- 
ing humbly and obscurely, ¢ontrib- 
uted their ideas, time and effort to a 
cause. But in forestry, as in every 
progressive movement since the world 
began, certain individuals gave more 
of their time, more of their brains, 
more of their energies than others. 
Having an insatiable curiosity 
about those individuals, great and 
otherwise, who have made forestry 
what it is in our times, the writer 
recently challenged himself to name 
the ten men who were most influen- 
tial in American forestry during the 
past seventy-five years. An interest- 
ing subject to speculate about, it ad- 
mittedly has innumerable possibilities 
for honest differences of opinion. Ac- 
cordingly, in offering these selections, 














he submits them as one forester’s 
opinion only. 

Listed in the approximate chrono- 
logical order of their appearance on 
the forestry stage, they are as fol- 
lows: 

J. Sterling Morton, Bernhard E. 
Fernow, Joseph T. Rothrock, Filibert 
Roth, Gifford Pinchot, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Henry S. Graves, William 
B. Greeley, Ovid Butler, and Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 


Founder of Arbor Day — J. 
Sterling Morton (1832-1902) was a 
farmer, a journalist, a politician, a 
territorial official, and Secretary of 
Agriculture. But the achievement 
which has assured him a place in 
history was his designation of Arbor 
Day. At a meeting of the Board of 

(Turn to page 30) 
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Two out of every three acres of forest in the Columbia basin are already under good management — and as for 
sting dams, topped by giant Grand Coulee, make the basin today the most highly electrified area in the nation 
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Pacific Northwest foresters shudder 
at thought of what could happen to 
their regional program, perhaps most 
advanced in nation, under proposed 
CVA. So will you after reading this 


would suggest Moscow, Idaho, 
as the administrative head- 
quarters for the super bureau it would 
create, and then dedicate the site as 
the burial ground of human free- 


*S sweats CVA become law, | 


These are the words of the state 
forester of Idaho when asked recent- 
ly to comment on how a Columbia 
Valley Administration, as advocated 
by President Truman and proposed 
in Congress by Senator Warren G. 
Magnuson of Washington and a long 
list of co-sponsors, would affect for- 
estry in the Pacific Northwest. 

“For state, industrial and private 
foresters,” he went on, “would dis- 
cover themselves relegated to puppet 
roles. No plans for fire control, for- 
est cutting, reforestation, or any other 
activity could be executed without the 
full blessing of three CVA commis- 
sars the President would be empow- 
ered to appoint.” 

He was referring to the three 
$17,500-a-year directors authorized 
by the Magnuson bill who, answering 
only to the President, would be “re- 
sponsible for policy, directive and 
general supervisory functions” of the 
CVA program. No need to remind 
any citizen that policy and directive 
have long been the purview of the 
Congress. 

Idaho’s chief forester by no means 
stands alone in his convictions. More 
recently another Northwest forestry 
spokesman had this to say: “Under a 
CVA as proposed, state foresters 
would be able only to advise on pol- 
icies regarding forestry organization 
and management. There is no provi- 
sion in the bills giving them a vote or 
a voice of authority in matters con- 
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cerning state and private lands. Even 
the U. S. Forest Service could become 
a minor element in the overall plan- 
ning. As I see it, the potentialities of 
the present bills could mean the end 
of private forestry.” 

Indeed, so far as this writer has 
been able to determine, the great bulk 
of foresters—state, federal and indus- 
trial — share the opinions expressed 
by these spokesmen. Federal for- 
esters, however, are reluctant to speak 
for publication. The Secretary of the 
Interior and his top-side staff are ac- 
tively engaged in promoting the CVA. 
And the Secretary of Agriculture has 
silenced U. S. Forest Service person- 
nel by his endorsement of the CVA 
idea. Yet, even he must realize that 
his regional foresters and supervisors 
of Northwest national forests would 
become low men on the CVA totem 
pole. 

Before analyzing the Magnuson bill 
(S. 1645)—and the purpose of this 
article is to alert all citizens to the 
dangers it holds for forestry and 
other natural resource conservation— 
it is necessary to examine some of the 
distorted claims, much of it plain 
hokum, made by CVA proponents. 
For example, this quotation from the 
booklet, The Story of CV A, published 
by the League for CVA: 

“Under CVA timber cutting will be 
controlled in the public interest. There 
will be no more ‘public-be-damned’ 
timber slashing such as has brought 
this great resource to near exhaus- 
tion. 

“Under CVA lumbering will be se- 
lective. A certain percentage of the 
trees will be left standing. Beauty 
spots will not be destroyed. 

“More important, tree farms will 
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be established. A scientific program 
of reforestation and of planting com- 
pletely new forests will be set in mo- 
tion. 

“Thus our greatest resource will 
not vanish. Through planning and 
foresight it will be with us always; a 
source of jobs, payrolls, homes and 
beauty. 

“With reforestation will come the 
development of fine grazing lands for 
cattle and sheep. In good forestry, 
trees are planted so that they are 
spaced wide apart. This allows each 
tree to grow straight and true into 
the finest kind of timber. 

“These wide-spaced forests make 
superior grazing land. Special graz- 
ing grasses thrive when planted 
among these trees. The cattle and 
sheep grow plump, with fine firm flesh 
for the finest of steaks and chops. 

“The livestock fertilize the soil and 
the forests shelter the livestock from 
wind and weather and both do better 
because of their partnership in CVA.” 

It is hard to believe that anyone 
would fall for this hokum. But, sad to 
relate, because the public, particular- 
ly in the East, is not too well in- 
formed as to the true situation, far 
too many readers of this fanciful little 
story will accept without question that 
trees planted far apart will grow 
straight and true into fine lumber— 
that cattle will thrive on the grasses 
that may perchance grow in the shade 
of those trees. To say this is a mis- 
statement of fact is to be generous. 

This same publication points out, 
and credits the U. S. Forest Service 
as its source, that at the present rate 
of cutting privately-owned timber will 
be gone in eighteen years—that all 
timber, public as well as private, will 
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disappear in twenty-five years. 


appears to need a CVA less 
than does the Pacific North- 
west whose people are doing 
an outstanding job in natural 
resource conservation 














The ganda. The plan 


also includes a 


U. S. Forest Service, of course, dis- 
claims this statement. 

It is on such false and preposterous 
statements as these that the CVA idea 
is being promoted in the Northwest 
—over the whole nation, in fact. Pre- 
sumably, the plan is to bring the 
thinking of the masses around to de- 
manding a CVA, even if it is neces- 
sary to resort to such phony propa- 
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“whipping boy,” the utilities com- 
panies—an approach that has a 
familiar European ring. 

Another device being used is the 
inference that the proposed CVA is 
just another TVA (Tennessee Valley 
Authority). Actually, about the only 
similarity between TVA and CVA is 
in the initials. The Tennessee Valley 
Authority was established in an area 
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of run-down resources, low economic 
level and, at the time, one with little 
to brag about in public and private 
resource management activity. On the 
other hand, the Columbia Basin needs 
a super bureau probably less than 
any other area in the United States. 
About all that is needed to main- 
tain the Northwest as the richest re- 
gion in the nation is to let the people 
alone—give them the opportunity to 
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continue with the increasingly good 
job they are doing. The situation can 
be improved, of course—but it doesn’t 
call for a CVA. Reorganization and 
activity along sound conservation 
lines among the federal land agencies 
now in the region and an interstate 
compact among the state governments 
involved are the primary needs. 

A pattern for reorganization look- 
ing toward greater coordination and 
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efficiency of the federal land manage- 
ment agencies has been proposed by 
the Hoover Commission. Where the 
Department of the Interior is con- 
cerned, personnel now actively pro- 
moting CVA instead of doing the job 
of cooperative land management 
which existing law requires them to 
perform, should be reassigned. Sev- 
eral proposals have already been 
made for authorizing an interstate 
compact. 

This would be the easy solution. It 
could be developed within the frame- 
work of our present government — 
and, in comparison with a CVA, at a 
considerable saving in money and 
human rights. But this is not what 
the super planners want. They are 
driving toward a blanketing of the 
nation with super bureaus. The origi- 
nal idea appeared to be the establish- 
ment of a valley authority at a time— 
but Representative Rankin of Missis- 
sippi, disclosed the whole plan when 
he introduced his bill (H. R. 894) to 
set up nine such authorities covering 
the whole country. 

Using the power utilities and big 
business as a convenient target for 
arousing public support, proponents 
of CVA focus on the good which they 
claim their pet project will bring to 
the Pacific Northwest. But it is sig- 
nificant to note that their promotional 
literature rarely includes copies of the 
actual bills. And the most important 
reason power utilities and big busi- 
ness generally are cgainst the pro- 
posal is that their lawyers have read 
these bills. 

The fact is that almost any citizen 
who will take the time to read and 
digest these bills, must ask himself, 
“Can this be America?” 

Even if CVA could do all the things 
its proponents promise for water, 
forests, wildlife, agriculture, business 
and human welfare, the gain would 
not be worth the cost. 

But does the Columbia Basin need 
a CVA? Let’s look at the record. 
Right now there are eighty-six major 
power dams operating in the basin. 
The per capita power ratio of the 
Northwest is twice the United States 
average. Within the basin are thirty- 
two major irrigation dams, supplying 
twenty percent of all the irrigation in 
this country. In addition, there are 
twelve major multi-purpose dams for 
irrigation, navigation, power, or flood 
control. And, currently there is no 
legislative impediment to further 
power development by either small or 
large business. ~ 

The Pacific Northwest now holds 
forty-two percent of the nation’s saw- 
timber—and fifty percent of the for- 


est area in the basin is administered 
by the U. S. Forest Service. Nearly 
6,000,000 acres of private timber- 
lands have been dedicated as tree 
farms. The bulk of private forest in- 
dustries of the Northwest are engaged 
in timber management. They are in 
the lumber and pulp business to stay. 
Consequently, they have built up 
their staffs with foresters who in 
many cases are years ahead of the 
federal government in the practical 
application of forestry techniques. It 
isn’t generally known, even in the 
Northwest, but more timber-growing 
foresters are employed by the Doug- 
lasfir industry in western Washington 
and Oregon than by the federal and 
state governments. This despite the 
fact that the federal government is 
administering half the forest land 
area. 

The U. S. Forest Service and the 
state services are moving ahead fast 
in forest management and protection. 
The annual fire loss is down to one 
quarter of one percent. The Forest 
Service is cooperating with industry 
in establishing sustained-yield units 
whereby industry and government 
pool their resources for perpetual 
management. Both Washington and 
Oregon have minimum forest practice 
laws in which industry is cooperating. 

On the other hand, some of the 
men in the Department of the Inte- 
rior who are most vociferous for 
CVA have been unable to cooperate 
with the industries. As a result, not 
a single sustained-yield unit has been 
established on Interior land. The 
Bureau of Land Management, which 
is charged with the administration of 
the checkerboarded Oregon and Cali- 
fornia Grant Lands—ideally situated 
for cooperative management with pri- 
vate industry—has been unable to 
bring itself around to setting up fair 
and reasonable standards for coopera- 
tion. As this is written, private indus- 
try in the Northwest is protesting 
vigorously, but to no avail, against 
the dictatorial and confiscatory mea- 
sures being proposed in the handling 
of these lands. Yet these very non- 
cooperators in this government agen- 
cy are plugging for the CVA and, 
presumably, would be right on the 
spot if and when CVA berths are as- 
signed. 

The federal Soil Conservation 
Service has made great strides within 
the basin. Under the service’s stimu- 
lus, 120 soil conservation districts 
have been established, embracing six- 
ty percent of all farms and twentv- 
five million acres of non-farm land. 
Farmers organize these districts vol- 
untarily under state laws and decide, 
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on the basis of education, not propa- 
ganda or force, what land-use mea- 
sures are best for their respective dis- 
tricts. 

Likewise, the extension services of 
the basin states have long-established 
and very effective programs in land- 
owner education. 

With this brief summary in mind, 
it is easy to understand what the Pa- 
cific Northwest Development Associa- 
tion means when it says, “People of 
the Pacific Northwest believe in work- 
ing to make a good system of govern- 
ment work better—not in junking it 
for a three-man dictatorship by politi- 
cal appointees.” 

The governors of Idaho, Nevada. 
Oregon, Utah, Washington and Wyo- 
ming have publicly opposed the CVA. 
So have the state legislatures of 
Idaho, Montana, Oregon and Wyo- 
ming, and a long list of farmers’ or- 
ganizations, lumber associations, cat- 
tlemen’s associations, civic and serv- 
ice organizations. These organizations 
are not interested in going out of 
business. They can be counted on to 
protect the resources which mean the 
livelihood of themselves and_ their 
stockholders. 

It is significant to note the co-spon- 
sors Senator Magnuson assembled for 
Senate Bill S. 1645. They are Sena- 
tors Kefauver of Tennessee, Hum- 
phrey of Minnesota, Chavez of New 
Mexico, Murray of Montana, Langer 
of North Dakota, Douglas of Illinois, 
McGrath of Rhode Island, Pepper of 
Florida, Sparkman of Alabama, Hill 
of Alabama, Green of Rhode Island, 
Taylor of Idaho, Gillette of Iowa, 
Johnston of South Carolina, and 
Johnson of Texas. A number of these 
gentlemen have been identified with 
other legislation of a socialistic na- 
ture. 

But the Socialist Party itself is 
afraid of a CVA as proposed. On 
May 13, 1949, party representatives 
from Oregon, Idaho, Montana and 
Washington, after a two-day confer- 
ence at Seattle, although supporting 
the CVA idea in principle as a desir- 
able socialistic venture, expressed 
alarm at the “rapid trend toward col- 
lectivism without democratic con- 
trols.” In other words, although CVA 
provided a step toward socialism, the 
party found it too dangerous for an 
unqualified endorsement. 

As Raymond Moley pointed out in 
Newsweek, April 15, 1949, CVA is a 
death sentence for state government. 
And, as such, it is a death sentence 
for state forestry. 

State foresters generally are chafing 
under the threat of federal regulation 
of their activities under the Anderson 
Bill (S. 1820), but even this bill 
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READ THE CVA BILLS 


Every conservationist, every 
citizen in fact, should read the 
CVA bills—and read them 
carefully. Write to your Con- 
gressman or to the Senate Docu- 
ment Clerk for Senate Bill 1645 
or to the House Document Clerk 
for House Bills 4286 or 4287. 











would give them an opportunity to 
please the Secretary of Agriculture 
before they were put under his thumb. 
CVA promises nothing. 

The Magnuson bill applies to “those 
portions of the Columbia River, its 
tributaries, and its watershed areas 
which are within the boundaries of 
the United States, and those portions 
of the states of Washington and Ore- 
gon (except the Klamath River and 
Goose Lake basins) which are not 
within the watershed areas.” Trans- 
lated, this means all of Washington, 
all of Oregon except a small southern 
portion (which presumably will be 
included in the next valley authority 
to the south), and a good part of 
Idaho and Montana and portions of 
Wyoming, Utah and Nevada. This 
adds up to a total area of 225 thou- 
sand square miles. 

The bill declares, “the relevant 
powers and activities of the Federal 
Government in the Columbia Valley 
region shall be so organized, directed 
and administered as to assist to the 
greatest possible extent in achieving 
the full and unified conservation de- 
velopment, and use of the water, land, 
forest, mineral, fish and wildlife, and 
other natural resources of the re- 
gion.” The people are not specifical- 
ly mentioned. 

In carrying out this administration, 
“the advice, assistance, and coopera- 
tion of the people of the region and 
their public and private organizations 
shall be sought and relied upon to the 
fullest practicable extent.” What the 
“fullest practicable extent” means 
would depend upon the judgment of 
three political appointees. 

CVA would be a corporation and 
an instrumentality of the United 
States under the general supervision 
of the President, but managed by a 
board of three directors “responsible 
for policy, directive and general su- 
pervisory functions.” Policy and di- 
rective have long been the purview 
of the Congress, but once this law is 
passed Congress will lose its control 
over these important considerations. 

Directors would be paid at the rate 
of $17,500 a year, and under the bill 
would have to be persons “who pro- 
fess a belief in the feasibility and wis- 
dom of this Act.” 





If three American citizens can be 
found with such a belief, they will 
decide what is cooperation “to the 
fullest practicable extent” and who 
are the appropriate representatives of 
state and local governments, labor 
and business with whom to deal. 

These three men will be authorized 
“to acquire real and personal prop- 
erty, including any interest therein, 
by purchase, lease, condemnation. ex- 
change, transfer, donation, or other- 
wise and to sell, lease, exchange or 
otherwise dispose thereof.” Title to 
all property, “with the exception of 
that owned by the United States and 
entrusted to the Administration as 
agent of the United States, shall be 
taken in the name of the Administra- 
tion.” Does this mean that national 
forests, national parks and other fed- 
eral lands may be entrusted to the ad- 
ministration as agent? It does, if the 
three commissars decide that such is 
appropriate. As for other lands, state 
or private, these may become, in fact. 
the property of the administration if 
such is deemed appropriate. 

The Secretary of Agriculture must 
have remembered that he had a For- 
est Service right now administering 
over half the forest land in the Co- 
lumbia Basin. For, significantly, in- 
stead of testifying for the provisions 
of the various CVA bills, he spoke in 
behalf of the “President’s program.” 
The President’s program is a rather 
broad one for natural resource de- 
velopment without the tricky legal 
traps and confiscatory possibilities 
which are written into the bills. 

The three CVA commissars also 
could foster “the use of all lands of 
the region for the purposes for which 
they may be best suited, the most effi- 
cient conservation and sustained-yield 
management to assure the protection 
of watersheds and the permanent and 
increasing usefulness of cultivated 
lands, grazing lands, and forests, and 
the occupancy and use of the flood 
plains in the region to minimize dam- 
age and floods.” The same fostering 
responsibility is extended to culti- 
vated, grazing and forest land by irri- 
gation, drainage, clearing, reforesta- 
tion, reseeding, or otherwise, includ- 
ing, “the use of the mineral, forest. 
land, water, fish, and other resources 
of the region to assure a balanced and 
stable economic development.” 

Power will be given to three men 
to decide the best use of the land and 
its resources—three men who profess 
a belief in the “feasibility and wis- 
dom” of this act! 

Right now, the U. S. Forest Service 
and the state forestry agencies in the 
region are working these things out 
on the basis of cooperation with for- 
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est industries and landowners. And 
contrary to CVA propaganda, they 
will not cut the area out in eighteen, 
twenty-five, or fifty years. At the 
present rate of cutting on national 
forest lands of the Northwest, fifty 
percent of the area will never be cut 
out. Many of the forest industries 
still have substantial backlogs of old 
growth stands on which to draw 
while their young forests are reaching 
merchantable size. Those logging sci- 
entifically in second growth stands 
are able to sustain greater annual 
yields per acre than it is possible to 
obtain in the virgin forest. Small 
operators who have found how to live 
with or avoid present government de- 
terrents to small business are setting 
up mills in areas logged over years 
ago. In spite of the CVA threat of 
dictatorship, cutover lands are being 
sought eagerly by prospective buyers 
—with little acreage availeble. Pres- 
ent owners for the most part are hold- 
ing their cutovers for the next crop of 
timber. They still have faith in Amer- 
ica. 

The state and private forest agen- 
cies and organizations have now just 
about all the federal help they can 
absorb and still produce lumber at 
marketable prices. So long as this 
assistance is given on a cooperative 
basis, as it is now through the U. S. 
Forest Service and the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
the industries will continue to grow 
timber. Strangely enough, proponents 
of CVA blithely ignore the fact that 
these present activities of cooperation 
and private enterprise are producing 
the very concomitant benefits of 
soil protection, flood control, water 
supply, wildlife, recreation, and all 
the other benefits which the CVA pro- 


posal promises. 


Northwest industry has been given 
little reason to believe in the economic 
soundness of any proposals yet made 
for bureaucratic regulation of natural 
resources—or, for that matter, any 
other part of the business of human 
beings engaged in making a living. 
The present farm program fiasco is 
a graphic example of planners inter- 
fering with the orderly processes of 
sustaining and converting a natural 
resource to marketable products. 

The whole approach of political ap- 
pointees seeking power over the lives 
of those engaged in land management 
has been ideological. Only in a very 
few instances, with the exception of 
forest fire protection, has it had any 
contact with realism. And it should 
be fully realized that under the CVA, 
the “Administration shall, without re- 
gard to the civil service laws and the 
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Classification Act of 1923,” employ 
and fix the compensation of such offi- 
cers, employees, attorneys, agents, 
and consultants, as necessary for the 
transaction of its business.” 

If the CVA is an expression of the 
need for coordination of the federal 
and state !and-management agencies 
ir. the Norihwest, the President by the 
very proposal is admitting failure of 
the Departments of Agriculture and 
of the Interior to work together with 
the people of the area in the public 
interest. How he can move these two 
departments to do the jobs they are 
required by law to perform is a moot 
question, especially when both secre- 
taries have made supporting state- 
ments for the visionary CVA, and 
when, unauthorized by any federal 
law, the Department of the Interior 
has some of its top officials promoting 
drastic changes in our form of gov- 
ernment. 

Robert Ormand Case pointed out 
in the October 15, 1949, issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post that Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior C. Girard 
Davidson had been detailed by the 
President to lead the “informative 
blitz” for the CVA. Furthermore, that 
Davidson had at his command the 
vast Department of the Interior whose 


grass-roots contacts in the Northwest 
are “second only to those of the 
United States postal service.” 

Although Mr. Davidson told the 
Senate Committee on Public Works 
that the CVA would not absorb other 
land-use agencies, then Secretary 
Julius A. Krug told the House Public 
Works Committee that the compre- 
hensive programs will “cover not 
only activities to be carried out by the 
federal government, but also those 
contemplated by the various state and 
local governments.” 

The bills state: “The Administra- 
tion shall, in cooperation with other 
federal agencies concerned, prepare 
and submit annually to the President 
in connection with its budget pro- 
gram a statement and explanation of 
the anticipated program for the cur- 
rent year and such ensuing periods as 
the President may determine, for the 
initiation and prosecution by the Ad- 
ministration and other federal agen- 
cies of all major federal projects and 
activities having to do with the con- 
servation, development, and use of 
the natural resources of the region.” 

Perhaps this isn’t dangerous, ex- 
cept that the three CVA administra- 
tors would be political employees and 

(Turn to page 44) 
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Hip boots hardly seemed necessary 
in the narrow, ankle-deep stream 








Ankle Deep 
in TROUT! 


When this westerner looked over Maryland’s shallow Fishing 
Creek on opening day, he let go with some rash predictions 
—but a three-pound brownie made him regret every word 


By F. WALLACE TABER 


ce EEP his head up!” Paul 

K ste obviously enjoying 

my plight. Ordinarily I lose 

all sense of everything except that of 

unmitigated pleasure when a three- 

pound brownie is parrying blows with 
me. 

But this was not an ordinary situ- 
ation. Even the lunging trout was 
unorthodox according to my stand- 
ard, the main point of which is that 
five years of living in the East still 
leaves me a westerner. Then, too, 
bull-headedness is the word which 
best describes by nature. One, or a 
combination of these impedimenta 
was here and now costing me a steak 
dinner. 

It happened this way. Paul, whose 
greatest claim to western travel in- 
cluded a boyhood trek into western 
Maryland, days before the opening 
of trout season, had regaled me with 
stories about the brownies in the ten- 
foot wide, ankle-deep creeks of Mary- 
land’s Catoctin Mountains. I had 
taken the position—and insisted to 
the bitter end—that large trout 
couldn’t live, much less light out with 
my pet flies, in streams so small and 
shallow. 

“Out West we shut these feeder 
streams off for trout nurseries,” I 
told him in some heat. 

But Paul was unimpressed. “If I 
can’t show you at least a pound trout 
the first hour of fishing,” he retorted, 
“I'll eat raw everything we catch.” 

That was when I got rash and 
offered to wager a choice steak dinner 
that he was wrong. The way he snap- 
ped it up should have been the tip-off. 


But, as I have pointed out, there is a 
stubborn streak in my nature and | 
kept right on talking. “You cliff- 
dwelling easterners simply don't 
know what the West has to offer. If 
I were caught fishing trickles the size 
of your Catoctin streams out in the 
Sierra, I’d be put under observation 
—and rightfully so. Why this Fish- 
ing Creek, as you call it, probably 
originates up the canyon behind a 
miner’s shack where the faucet has 
been dripping. If it supports creek 
chubs, it’s probably overdoing its 
carrying capacity.” 

I know now that I said the wrong 
thing or, if the right, too much of it. 
Anyway, Paul practically dragged me 
out of Washington on the opening 
day in April and, as we sped through 
the Maryland countryside toward 
Frederick, dressed me down with 
this: “The trouble with you western- 
ers is that you forget that American 
trout fishing originated in the for- 
ested streams of the East. This little 
Fishing Creek to which we’re headed 
has probably given birth to more 
fishing pleasure than all the western 
streams on the map.” 

“You mean for its size,” I cor- 
rected. 

As we left Frederick a long, low 
chain of green hills paralleled the 
road as far as one could see. So these 
are the Catoctin Mountains, I thought. 
Out West they’d be anthills—maybe 
gopher mounds. 

Ten miles farther on we left the 
highway and bumped across a coun- 
try lane between closely cropped 
farms. Then, abruptly, we came upon 
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a beautiful hardwood forest. A sign 
defaced by disgracefully but accu- 
rately aimed .22 slugs announced it 
as Frederick City Forest. 

The road led across a small bridge 
which straddled Fishing Creek, all 
ten feet of it, and turned steeply up 
the valley. Dark green hemlocks be- 
gan to strike sharp contrast with the 
still bare limbs of the gums, maples 
and beeches. Picturesque cottages 
constructed of creosoted logs and 
chinked with white plaster looked as 
though they had been designed to 
go with this particular forest. 

Once when the valley flattened for 
100 yards, the whole drainage pattern 
of Fishing Creek opened up before 
us as though we were looking at a 
relief map in miniature. No wonder 
Fishing Creek was small. Its total 
drainage area was certainly no more 
than a couple of miles wide. That 





the stream flowed on a year-round 
basis was admirable commentary on 
the dividends available through wise 
forest management. The city of Fred- 
erick was old but its ideas were as 
modern as tomorrow. The foresight 
shown by preserving the forests on 
the watershed that provided its water 
supply might with wisdom be emu- 
lated by thousands of other cities. 

Even as I was admiring the scen- 
ery, quite contented with life and the 
unusual lack of talkativeness dis- 
played by Paul, the road suddenly 
steepened and then flattened out to 
reveal a picturesque lake of about 
twenty-five acres. 

“Hey, how about that?” I effer- 
vesced. “You didn’t say anything 
about a lake. Sure, you can get big 
trout out of that. You took advantage 
of me. The bet’s off.” My enthusi- 
asm mounted as I visioned the down- 


The German brown that changed the author’s mind about eastern trout fishing. 
It was taken in shallow Fishing Creek in Maryland’s Catoctin Mountains 
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right plausible possibility that the 
lake might be full of hefty lunkers. 

“Take it easy,” Paul remarked dry- 
ly. “They don’t allow fishing in the 
city water supply!” 

“Wouldn’t you know it!” I com- 
plained as enthusiasm deflated. 
“You'd think they’d at least let fly 
fishermen angle there.” 

“And,” retorted Paul sarcastically, 
“what have they got that worm dun- 
kers haven’t?” 

Then for the first time it dawned 
upon me. “Don’t tell me you use 
worms!” 

“You can use flies, there’s no law 
against it.” Paul was unshaken. “If 
youre the angler you claim, you 
ought to know that flies aren't worth 
their trouble on opening day. High 
water was meant for worms—and 
don’t let anyone kid you.” 

I squirmed at the thought. “Not 
for me!” I emphasized. “If I can’t 
catch them on flies, I’m not inter- 
ested.” 

If only I had left just a slight 
opening, it wouldn’t have been so 
hard to finally snip off the royal 
coachman and tie on a bare snelled 
hook slightly weighted with a small 
split shot. Even then I wouldn’t have 
stooped had it not pricked my al- 
ready injured pride to see Paul 
deftly hook two speckled beauties 
and one brown in waters already 
thoroughly covered by my coach- 
man, 

“No wonder you rely on worms, 
these liver-fed eastern trout haven't 
enough room in this trickle - sized 
stream to rise to a fly. Anyway, those 
seven-inchers you've landed aren’t 
pounders by a long sight. Give me a 
worm.” I tried to sound unconcerned 
—but I knew that Paul was inwardly 
smiling all the way down to his 
duodenum. 

“Sure,” he replied, handing me a 
huge night crawler. “Don’t suppose 
those western trout ever saw a worm 
—don’t suppose worms grow out 
there in that cactus and sand.” 

I ignored his query and tried not 
to show too much dexterity when 
threading on the proffered worm. If 
truth be known, my being a purist 
only comes from talk that ensues 
with long absence from my favorite 
sport of trout fishing. Many is the 

(Turn to page 43) 











Spring, in ‘Ihe 
Southland 


Even in early May, it is not unusual for residents in 
the northern reaches of these United States to be 
confronted with one last chill reminder of winter. In 
the Southland, however, Spring is fully entrenched 
with all its heady fragrance and beauty. For some 
this beauty means the peace and tranquillity of a 
sunset across still waters of a bayou; perhaps the pas- 
toral quietude of sheep grazing on a hillside, the 
scene enhanced by the presence of a live oak in its 
eery cloak of Spanish moss. Or the trailing mossy 
wisps may conjure visions of beautiful garden spots 
abounding in festive bloom. An unexpected water- 
fall on Alabama’s forested Clear Creek may have a 
special lure. Everywhere magnolias symbolize the 
charm of Dixie. For those who must labor yet awhile 
at appointed tasks, let this pictorial presentation 
bridge the gap 





Evening On the Bayou 


Peace of the Hillside—Sheep Graze Beneath a Monarch Live Oak 

















Misty Grey of Spanish Moss Beautifully Drapes Middleton Gardens in South Carolina 


In the Heart of the Forest — in Alabama, Upper Falls Cascades in Sheer Beauty 
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Extension Forester 
in Japan 


When genial Fred Shulley was extension forester of Arkansas he 
little dreamed that one day he would be selling forestry to the 
farmers of Japan. Today, he’s one of MacArthur’s top specialists 


By JAMES B. CRAIG 


ACK in the days when he was 
B laboring as an extension for- 
ester in Arkansas, Fred Shul- 
ley would have guffawed heartily had 
anyone suggested that one day he 
would be chief extension forester of 
Japan and rate a private railroad car. 
“But here I am,” he chuckled to 
himself last summer. At the time he 
was traveling in his own private car 
on Honshu Island. The fact that it 
was a boxcar made little difference 
—it was his own personal vehicle. 
As his train skirted the coastline, 
Fred, stretched out in a comfortable 
wicker chair, could gaze out on a 
stately sugi forest on one side and the 
Sea of Japan on the other. 

He was in a cheerful frame of 
mind. As an extension specialist 
under General MacArthur’s com- 
mand, Fred’s assignment was to guide 
Japanese foresters and landowners 
back into safe and sane forestry 
channels. More important, he was 
trying to sell these people the spirit 
and philosophy of extension work— 
the real meaning behind the 4-H 
clubs, home demonstration and kin- 
dred groups that in America help to 
make democracy a going concern. 

Right now he was on his way to 
a farm forestry demonstration, one of 
a series he had organized. There 
would be several hundred _land- 
owners present and, despite the fact 
it looked like rain, he knew every- 
thing would go off as scheduled. The 


Japanese like things to run on time, 


rain or shine. He would be met at 
the station and escorted to the demon- 
stration farm with ceremony. Once 
there, the prefectural foresters would 
fussily herd the people from one 
exhibit to the next, finishing up right 
on the dot. 

Actually, Fred reflected, this job- 
at least the mechanics of it—was not 
unlike his old job back in America. 
Just bigger. Japan, with its ninety- 
four million acres, two thirds of it 
in woodlands, is about the same size 
as California. And forestry had made 
a good start in Japan prior to the 
war. The German influence had been 
helpful in that respect. Then, too, 
there was the natural love of most 
Japanese for trees and forests. 

But the demands of war had made 
disastrous inroads on the nation’s 
forest resources. Right now the 
urgent need was to check overcutting 
and promote needed reforestation. 
To do this, he was following the old 
USDA pattern of demonstrations, 
training schools, visual aids and per- 
sonal salesmanship. Especially plen- 
ty of the latter. 

The other part was tougher. In 
encouraging the Japanese to think like 
free men, Fred, like other Americans 
in Japan, was bucking the bowing 
and scraping, the polite malevolence 
ard all the false values fostered by 
2000 years of suppression and sus- 
picion. This cut right through his 
own province — the farm forestry 
field — for the roots of Japanese 


The Japanese equivalent of an American “Keep Green” poster tells its 
own interesting story. Panel on left reads (top) “Bare Mountains, 


Floods, Poverty” — (bottom) 


“Let’s Ston Promiscuous Cutting.” ' 


Panel on right (top) “Green Mountains, Flood Control, Prosperity” 
—(bottom) “Always Keep the Forest Green.” It is widely distributed. 
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militarism were buried deep in 
Japan’s two-acre farms. The farmers, 
thirty million of them, had swallowed 
the “Take Manchuria and End Pov- 
erty” propaganda hook, line and 
sinker. 

And why not, he asked himself 
candidly? Most of them had led 
wretched, pinched existences for gen- 
erations. There had been much 
scarcity and want, despite the fact 
that Japanese farmers commonly pro- 
duce from thirty to forty bushels of 
rice to the acre—or double the yield 
produced in Louisiana rice fields. 
Makibi or “thinning out” — the 
euphemistic term for child murder 
~had been practiced by these tillers 
of the soil for generations. Baby 
brokers had taken their infant daugh- 
ters for geisha training. 

Now, at long last, sweeping re- 
forms had been launched. The mon- 
opolistic enterprises of the Zaibatsu 
had been smashed. Three million 
acres of choice land that had previ- 
ously been the property of the royal 
family had been broken up. A move- 
ment was afoot to homestead these 
and other lands and bring more acre- 
age under cultivation. The old tax 
burdens were being lifted. In effect, 
a population was having liberty 


handed to it on a platter. 

What would they do with it? 

Fred Shulley, for one, was hopeful. 
Children enrolled in the Japanese 
equivalent of 4-H clubs were bright 
and receptive. He had noted their 
unusual sensitivity, their fondness for 
all growing things. They spoke up 
briskly in their open meetings and 
voted with zest on their various poli- 
cies. There was great hope, he 
thought, in this business of demo- 
cratizing a nation. 

It used to be different, of course. 
For generations, smail boys had been 
thoroughly spoiled. They were en- 
couraged to lord it over their mothers 
and sisters. They were never spanked. 
They grew up little bullies and the 
spankings that should have been 
administered for a thousand years 
accumulated until Pearl Harbor. It 
was ironic, he thought, that the stra- 
tegic use of a hairbrush might have 
averted much trouble. 

But things would be healthier now. 
When MacArthur moved to give 
Japanese women their rightful places 
in the social structure, a whole 
nation’s future immediately looked 
up. As one Japanese educator had 
said, “We accepted the great ma- 
chine of Western Civilization but we 


Making friends with Japanese children was easy for genial Fred 
Shulley. The kids often tell him he looks like Babe Ruth 











did not have the moral oil with which 
to run it.” That Japanese mothers 
would help supply this needed “moral 
oil,” now that they had a chance, 
Fred did not doubt. Letting the air 
of freedom into this hitherto tight 
little island was already showing 
hopeful results. 

The fact that half the prefectures 
(equivalent of states) in Japan now 
had agricultural extension forestry 
specialists on the job was one indi- 
cation of Japanese willingness to fol- 
low leadership in effecting agricul- 
tural reform. The people had im- 
mediately seen the good sense that 
prompted this program to improve 
farm practices and farm living 
through a “stimulation of initiative” 
and “learning by demonstration.” 

The procedure had been simple 


importance—the one at the Saga farm 
near Inawashire Lake in June, 1949 
had been received with appreciation 
by representatives from all seven 
prefectures in the Tohoku region. The 
exhibits had effectively showed the 
volume and value of both rice and 
timber on this well-managed farm. 
Farmer Saga had come forward 
with a wise proposition—already 
widely adopted—whereby production 
at prefecture tree nurseries was being 
increased. He had told his guests he 
was buying one-year tree planting 
stock from the nursery, growing the 
stock on his farm as transplants for 
one year before planting permanently 
in his timberland. He had 724 sugi 
and 409 larch seedlings in a garden 
strip near his house. This practice, 
he said, was saving two years’ grow- 





Forestry leaders from seven prefectures in the Tohoku section 
attended the first demonstration on the Saga Farm in Fukushima. 


and was proving effective. The pro- 
gram launched in Fukushima Pre- 
fecture was a good example. Fred 
had gone up there with two other 
Americans and held a meeting at an 
experiment station with 225 Japanese 
agricultural leaders. A prefecture ex- 
tension committee had been quickly 
appointed, a director named, and a 
staff of agricultural specialists put 
to work, including a forester. 

Working smoothly, these leaders 
had put their show on the road by 
carrying their program to the land- 
owners. Many of these agents are 
identified by their green bicycles, 
badges and armbands—and this prac- 
tice is growing. The importance of 
“timber as a crop” and the fact that 
the timber cho (acre) is entitled to 
the same caliber management as 
the rice cho was played up in per- 
sonal visits, by striking posters and 
by demonstrations. 

The demonstrations had maintained 
a high standard. The first of any 
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ing time in the prefectural seedling 
nursery, thereby increasing p1oduc- 
tion. 

Specialists at the Saga demonstra- 
tion had urged that seed collection, 
planting, thinning, selective cutting, 
shelterbelts, fire and insect protection, 
utilization, watershed protection and 
community forests all be stepped up 
at once. Agricultural agents should 
“carry the ball” on all these projects, 
they declared. 

Good progress was being made, 
too, Fred thought. Shelterbelts to 
protect the croplands of 750 families 
of Takase and Otsuki villages were 
already under way. A concerted drive 
to check serious floods on the Kita- 
kami River in Miyagi and Iwate pre- 
fectures had been started, a watershed 
management committee named, and a 
major effort being made to teach far- 
mers to handle their hillside timber- 
lands properly. 

“Make the water walk off the 
mountains—don’t let it run _ off,” 





Arthur Spillers, of the U. S. Forest 
Service, had told an audience of 
Fukushima prefecture specialists on a 
recent visit to Honshu. Fred, watch- 
ing the audience, had seen these 
people nod their approval. This was 
something they could understand. 
They knew too well the flood dangers 
inherent in the precipitous, clearcut 
slopes in their country. They want 
to see those barren slopes green once 
again. 

The procedure followed in Fuku- 
shima prefecture officially launched 
the extension program in Japan. Now 
it was being repeated in other pre- 
fectures.- Eventually—perhaps later 
this spring — prefecture foresters 
(comparable to state foresters in the 
United States) will be appointed to 
supply more momentum to the grow- 
ing forestry effort. 

Inspiration and guidance—those 
were the two things most urgently 
needed by the willing but sometimes 
misdirected people of Japan, Fred 
told himself. Was he getting across to 
them? There were disappointments, 
of course, but now that he was learn- 
‘ing the language it seemed to him 
results were increasingly satisfying. 

The thought often struck him that 
many of these farm families were not 
unlike people he knew back home, 
just poorer. The friendly children 
who sometimes told him he looked 
like Babe Ruth were pretty much like 
children everywhere—shy and capri- 
cious in turn, but always interested. 
‘The grownups invariably evinced in- 


(Turn to page 45) 


The Sagas, father and son, 
are leaders in forestry work 
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Pelletized seed 


About six years ago, Dr. Lytle S. 
Adams, retired Seattle dentist with an 
inventive turn of mind, developed a 
“pellet” technique for reseeding large 
areas of western rangeland from the 
air (see “Seeds Away!” by H. H. 
Henry in AMERICAN Forests for 
March 1947). Initial tests of the 
“pelletized seed” —a mixture of clay, 
grass and legume seed, rodent and 
insect repellent and growth-promoting 
chemicals pressed together in a small 
hard ball—were successful enough to 
convince the Department of the In- 
terior that large-scale experimentation 
was in order. As a result, a 90,000- 
acre experimental seeding on Indian 
reservation lands in Arizona was be- 
gun in 1946, and the following article 
is a report on the effectiveness of this 
project by two on-the-ground observ- 
ers. Mr. Wagner is range supervisor 
and Mr. Kinkor soil conservationist 
attached to the Papago Indian Agency 
at Sells, Arizona, where the first of 
the seeding experiments was carried 
out—EDITOR 


ETWEEN April, 1946, and 
B August, 1948, a total of 90,000 

acres was seeded by the air- 
plane pellet method on lands under 
the jurisdiction of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, Department of the 
Interior. Four Indian reservations 
were involved in the project—the 
Papago, San Carlos and Hopi in Ari- 
zona, and the Navajo in Arizona and 
New Mexico. 

These areas were selected because 
they offered different conditions for 
the seeding experiment: the Papago 
because of its desert shrub type at an 

. elevation of approximately 3000 feet; 
the San Carlos because of its desert 
foothill grass type at an elevation of 
4500 feet; the Hopi, at an elevation 
of 5500 feet, because of its flood plain 
grassland type; and the Navajo be- 
cause of its forest types at an eleva- 
tion of approximately 8000 feet. 

All areas were seeded by airplane, 
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Will Pellet Seeding Work? 


Here is a revealing report on results of first large-scale 
experiment in range reseeding by the aerial pellet method 
launched four years ago on Indian lands in the Southwest 


By JOE A. WAGNER and CLARENCE P. KINKOR 


using pellets containing various spe- 
cies of grass and legume seed. The 
pellets, ranging in size from a quarter 
to three eighths of an inch, were a 
mixture of clay, seed, rodent-insect- 
repellent and growth-promoting 
chemicals. The rate of seeding was 
one pellet to a square foot with an 
average of six to eight seeds in each 
pellet. 

It is still too early to reach final 
conclusions on the experiment as a 
whole, but technicians on the reser- 
vations have made the following ob- 
servations: on the Papago, seeding 
resulted in an average of but seventy- 
five plants to an acre; on the San 
Carlos, a year after seeding, techni- 
cians failed to find a single specimen 
of Lehmann lovegrass, though 800 
pounds were planted; and on the 
Hopi results presently observable can- 
not be considered even partially sat- 
isfactory. The Navajo plantings are 
too recent for a fair appraisal of re- 
sults at this time. 

Before looking closer at these va- 
rious projects, however, it might be 
well to examine the method of plant- 
ing in more detail. 

The clay used in manufacturing 
the pellets was obtained near the area 
where the seeding was in progress. 
It was chosen on the basis of favor- 
able colloidal content and cohesive- 
ness (no less than twenty-five percent 
clay). Quartz grains were undesir- 
able as they tended to abrade the 
pellet-making machinery. 

The number of pellets per pound 
varied between 1450 and 1500 for the 
quarter-inch size, from 420 to 500 
for the larger size. The number of 
seeds per pellet ranged from two to 
fifty-nine. Airplane loads varied 
from 300 to 1600 pounds of pellets 
depending on altitude and terrain. 
One load usually covered an area of 
from eighteen to forty-eight acres. 

Besides seed, the pellets contained 
portions of dry lime-sulphur intended 


as a rodent repellent and ammo- 
nium sulphate to stimulate growth. 
However, technicians on several of 
the reservations found that rats still 
ate the seed from the treated pellets 
with apparent relish. The effect of 
the fertilizer could not be determined, 
but the amount was necessarily re- 
stricted to prevent damage to the 
seed. 


Contrary to expectations, observers 
found that penetration of aerially 
sown pelletized seed was practically 
nil. In the first tests made at Papago 
in the spring of 1946, several Indians 
were stationed around a range pond 
to observe the spread and pattern of 
pellet distribution. The soil at water’s 
edge was so soft and wet that tracks 
of small birds were readily visible, 
yet the pellets failed to penetrate. 
Only on the sides of loose gopher 
mounds or in plowed furrows or 
ridges where pellets hit at a ninety 
degree angle was any penetration 
noted. 


Aerial seeding on the Papago res- 
ervation covered 10,000 acres. The 
seeds, planted from April to June in 
1946, were Lehmann lovegrass and 
sand dropseed in a two-to-one ratio. 
Summer rains followed the plantings 
and the amount of moisture and its 
distribution were favorable during 
the hot months. Winter rains were 
below normal but sufficient to main- 
tain winter annuals and _ permit 
growth of Leh- 
mann lovegrass. In 
1947, summer 
rains were approx- 
imately one inch 
below average, but 
growth of native 
grasses and Leh- 
mann lovegrass 
was normal. The 
next winter and 
summer seasons 
were dry—the se- 
(Turn to page 44) 
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“Everybody here? Let’s roll!” 


A chartered Intermountain bus 
bearing huge signs “Montana Con- 
servation Caravan” on either side 
crossed the Clark’s Fork River bisect- 
ing Missoula and started up the 
Bitterroot Valley. In it was a group 
of people representing widely differ- 
ing occupations and _ backgrounds 
brought together by a common inter- 
est in natural resources. Sponsored 
by the Montana Conservation Coun- 
cil, the objective of the caravan was 
to better acquaint representative citi- 
zens with the major natural resource 
problems of western Montana. 

As the bus headed up the valley, 
Charles West, Hamilton rancher, 
launched into an account of Bitter- 
root history, onetime beloved home 
of Chief Charlo and his Flathead 
tribe, a valley famous for its apples 
and agriculture, livestock and timber, 
its fishing and hunting. 

Just above Florence a stop was 
made to inspect cooperative range 
reseeding tests conducted by the U. S. 
Forest Service. Then, as the tour re- 
sumed, Stanley Antrim, a rancher 
from Stevensville, acquainted the 
group with problems of the sheep 
and livestock business, of his efforts 
toward extensive range reseeding. 
Tom Rogers of the Agricultural Con- 
servation Administration, and Harold 
Hagen, another Stevensville rancher, 
talked about soil conservation, of the 
problems of small-farm agriculture. 

Before the day was over thirteen 
speakers, mostly landowners, had 
given an overall picture of the various 
natural resource problems of the 
valley. And this was the pattern 
followed during the remaining five 
days of the tour. The scene changed 
greatly from day to day, of course,— 
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but the basic theme was the same. 
This centered around the interdepend- 
ence and unity of mountains and 
valleys, of streams and crops, of 
timber and industry, of agriculture 
and wildlife. Brought out, too, was 
the common interest and stake in 
conservation of various occupation 
groups, between foresters and_ soil 
conservationists, college professors 
and ranchers, trade unionists and 
businessmen, housewives and sawmill 
workers, high school teachers and 
sportsmen. 

The idea of this means of acquaint- 
ing citizens with their natural re- 
source problems was born in the 





onservation Caravan 


A busload of Montanans from all walks of life took a tour last 
summer and learned that “conservation is everybody’s business” 


summer of 1948 when representatives 
of seventeen organizations and groups 
met at Montana State University in 
Missoula, and formed the Montana 
Conservation Council. The need for 
a general association or council had 
been apparent in the state for some 
time—a medium through which all 
groups interested in conservation 
could join together in considering 
common problems and furthering a 
common understanding and applica- 
tion of conservation practices. The 
Montana Conservation Council pro- 
vided that means. 

As organized, the council is in- 
formal — and anyone can become a 
member by the simple fact of parti- 
cipation. The writer, serving at that 
time as dean of the School of For- 








Where members of the caravan inspected the Hungry Horse Dam project 
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estry at the State University, was 
named president—later succeeded by 
Nicholas Helburn, professor of geog- 
raphy. 

At its first meeting, the council 
undertook two major projects. The 
first was the Montana Conservation 
Caravan; the second, to see what 
could be done to strengthen conser- 
vation education in the schools of the 
state, both through teacher training 
and in the classroom. 


Since the council was without 
funds, the problem of financing the 
caravan first had to be solved. This 
was done by its versatile secretary, 
Mrs. Carolyn Madden, who at one time 
had been associated with a troupe of 
amateur theatrical players. Under 
her direction, the troupe gave a series 
of performances in western Montana 
towns—the money thus raised going 
toward underwriting the venture. As 
it turned out, fortunately, the cara- 
van proved to be self-supporting. 


A well-balanced itinerary was de- 
veloped by a nine-man committee 
headed by John Drummond, Montana 
extension forester, and tour infor- 
mation sent to many individuals and 
organizations. Then came the big 
question: would the caravan idea ap- 
peal? Would groups and organiza- 
tions sponsor representatives? The 
idea was to bring together a key 
group representing as many interests 
as possible. Then following the tour 
each participant would return to his 
or her own group carrying a broader 
picture of what conservation means 
to Montana. 


The idea had force and caught on. 
The Montana Association of Soil 
Conservation District Supervisors 
supported it. The Western Montana 
Fish and Game Association voted to 
send along high school and elemen- 
tary school teachers from Missoula. 
Winton Weydemeyer, master of the 
State Grange, gave it active support 
and brought in participation by the 
Grange people. The Montana Feder- 
ation of Labor was keenly interested 
and sent three representatives. The 
federal and state forest and conser- 
vation agencies got behind it, as did 
the state university and the state col- 
lege. 


By the take-off day in July 1949, 
an extremely well-balanced group was 
ready to go. It included three 
ranchers representing the Grange and 
soil conservation district supervisors; 
three lumber and sawmill workers 
representing labor organizations; 
two housewives; a high school student 
and a high school principal; a high 
school teacher and two elementary 
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On the Cabinet National Forest, Supervisor Clarence Sutliff explains 
how a recently icgged area reseeds itself under proper management. 





Good range management is vital to the important livestock industry 
of Montana. Here the caravan inspects a range reseeding project. 





Nellie Avery, member of the caravan, learns the secret of an increment 
borer, used to determine tree growth. Carolyn Madden (left) looks on. 


school teachers; a businessman- 
sportsman representing a chamber of 
commerce; a lumber salesman repre- 
senting the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company; representatives of the 
U. S. Forest Service, the Soil Conser- 
vation Service and Bureau of Land 
Management; the state extension for- 
ester; a professor of geography and 
a forestry school dean. 

The “charge” given to the caravan 
on the first day sums up the general 
spirit and purpose of the trip: 

“You are taking part in a real 
‘first’-—an adventure in relationships 
on a matter of vital importance to 
Montana. As a group, you represent 
varied backgrounds and occupational 
interests. That’s part of the caravan 
idea—that people from many walks 
of life, with a common interest in 
conservation, come together to see 
and study natural resource problems 
on the ground and come to a better 
understanding of the thing as a whole. 


“While men well informed in vari- 
ous phases of conservation will be at 
hand along the route to explain 
things, don’t forget you are also parti- 
cipants on a give-and-take basis. Ex- 
change your ideas and become well 
acquainted with each other. 


“The Montana Conservation Coun- 
cil is not interested in taking sides on 
controversial issues—and there are 
many of them in conservation. Our 
aim is to give information as accur- 
ately and objectively as possible to 
aid you in developing informed 
opinions; to discover and strengthen 
fundamentals we can all agree on. 
Our only bias is that we believe 
wholeheartedly in conservation and 
that we must somehow get together 
on the wise use of our natural re- 
sources.” 

The second day of the tour was 
from Missoula to Thompson Falls. 
It covered a visit to the National 
Bison Range, the Flathead Indian 
Agency, a stop at the projected 
Paradise Dam site to discuss water 
conservation matters, and a Forest 
Service timber sale in Cherry Creek. 

The third day to Libby, in the 
northwest corner of the state, took 
the group through the largest body of 
uncut timber in Montana. A State 
cutting was visited and the problems 
of sustained yield injected—a subject 
which was actively discussed for the 
next three days. The sawmill and 
wood preservation plant of the J. 
Neils Lumber Company at Libby 
were visited, with a special trip to the 
unique zonolite mine in the evening. 

The fourth day was a drive up the 
heautiful Kootenai River and a 
kaleidoscope of timber, water. land 
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use problems and history. The day’s 
program was conducted by Winton 
Weydemeyer, a leading producer of 
Christmas trees in the Eureka area, 
known as the “Christmas tree center 
of the world.” 


The next day included a visit to 





AFA COMMITTEE TO STUDY 
INSECTS AND DISEASE 


Creation of a national advi- 
sory committee to recommend 
a program of long-range re- 
search and control of forest 
insects and disease was ap- 
proved by the Board of Direc- 
tors of The American Forestry 
Association on March 21. 


Named to this committee 
were Thomas J. Page, agri- 
cultural director of WNBC, 
New York, chairman; Repre- 
sentative John McSweeney of 
Ohio; Clyde S. Martin, chief 
of forestry relations, Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company; 
Fairfield Osborn of the Con- 
servation Foundation; Stanley 
Fontanna, state forester of 
Michigan; Dr. J. S. Boyce, 
forest pathologist, Yale Uni- 
versity; Dr. K. Starr Chester, 
Battelle Memorial Institute, 
Ohio; and M. H. Collett, West 
Virginia Pulp and Paper Co. 


The Association’s long-range 
program for American For- 
estry, adopted in 1947 after a 
nationwide appraisal of forest 
conditions, recommended 
more intensive research and 
contro! of both insects and dis- 
ease. The survey revealed 
these destructive forces as tak- 
ing a greater toll of American 
fores! wealth than fire. 


Initiation of the project cul- 
minates a period of prelimi- 
nary study by Chairman Page, 
S. L. Frost, AFA’s executive di- 
rector, and government and 
industrial leaders. 











the great Hungry Horse Dam in the 
making, agriculture in the upper 
Flathead Valley, described by County 
Agent Walt Mauritson, the Flathead 
sweet cherry industry, a branch of the 
Montana Agricultural Experiment 
Station, the biological station of the 
University of Montana on Flathead 
Lake, followed by a lakeside fish fry 
put on by the Flathead Wildlife As- 


sociation. 





The sixth day, to Polson and back 
to Missoula, was arranged and led by 
Norin Johnson of the Soil Conser- 
vation Service. It covered a demon- 
stration of various agricultural prac- 
tices, soil types, sprinkler irrigation 
systems, land drainage and leveling, 
the Ronan cheese factory and the 
Ninepipe Bird Refuge. It was no 
accident that the tour opened and 
closed with emphasis on the funda- 
mental importance of the land and its 
management. 

Two things in particular contrib- 
uted to the success of the trip—en- 
thusiastic participation and group 
traveling. In addition to the caravan 
members, sixty-one local people took 
an active part in discussions and 
descriptions. Many more local people 
met the caravan and a number of 
them traveled with it for a day or so. 
The effort was to contact as many 
groups as possible along the wav, and 
this was done. Traveling together in 
a bus engendered a group spirit and 
understanding that could not have 
been developed in separate cars. 

All participants were enthusiastic 
over the value of the caravan and felt 
the trips should be continued. For 
many, the state was viewed in a new 
light. A common remark was, “I’ve 
been through this country before but 
have never really seen it until now.” 
A feature of the trip was the constant 
evidence of close and mutually bene- 
ficial relations between public service 
technicians and landowners. 

Plans are already well along for a 
1950 tour in eastern Montana, start- 
ing from Miles City. Floyd Larson 
of the Bureau of Land Management 
at Billings, is chairman of a strong 
committee for the 1950 caravan. 
Conservationists from the eastern part 
of the state are eager—and insistent 
—that people get a better under- 
standing of the problems of the open 
country. Montana is a big state, 750 
by 350 miles. and three or four tours 
in successive years are planned to 
cover its various parts. 

The Conservation Council is on its 
way to becoming an active force in 
Montana. It offers a meeting ground 
for all groups interested in conserva- 
tion and should be particularly ef- 
fective in conservation education, its 
primary interest. The caravan idea 
of bringing together diverse groups 
for an extended study tour of natural 
resource management as a whole has 
shown vitality. The work of the Con- 
servation Education Committee, 
headed by Dr. Harold Tascher of 
Montana State University, has made 
equally active progress in stimulating 
interest in conservation education in 
the schools. 
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James Melton and 
Harvest of Stars,” 
NBC. Sunday afternoons. 





The Smith & Adams Lumber Co., 
Summerville, S. C., found that In- 
ternational wheel tractors are the 
solution to the problem of hauling 
logs over a slab-and-sawdust road 
through swamps. With aircraft 
wheels and tires up front and logs 
in wheeled carriers, behind, the 
ID-6 tractors travel the three-quar- 
ter-mile swamp trail to the mill 
easily and economically. 

**The tractors do more work than 
ten mules,” says owner C. K. Adams. 
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INDUSTRIAL POWER 


“T really like these ID-6’s. They are 
doing a fine job for me.” Easy to 
handle, economical International 
“Power on Wheels” pays dividends 
to owners. : 
Your International Industrial 
Power Distributor can show you how 
to solve your logging problems with 
these versatile tractors. Let him 
help you select the power and equip- 
ment that exactly fit your needs. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
Chicago 
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Ten Most Influential Men in Forestry 


Agriculture of Nebraska in 1872, he 
introduced a resolution that April 10 
be set apart and concentrated to tree 
planting, that it be named Arbor Day. 
Thus Arbor Day, now observed an- 
nually in all the states and depen- 
dencies of the United States and in 
many foreign countries, launched the 
greatest tree planting movement the 
world has ever known. Since its in- 
ception, Arbor Day has provided the 
impetus not alone for the reforesta- 
tion of woodlands, but for the beauti- 
fication of school grounds, parks and 
highways, and the general improve- 
ments of America’s towns and cities 
through the planting of shade trees. 
No single phase of conservation 
has so captured popular acclaim as 
Arbor Day. Scarcely a boy or girl 
exists throughout the land who has 
not participated in a school or com- 
munity tree planting ceremony. 


Pioneer Forester — America’s 
first professional forester was Bern- 
hard E. Fernow (1851-1923), a Ger- 
man national, who arrived in the 
United States in 1876 and became a 
citizen. As chief of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Division of 
Forestry, the forerunner of the pres- 
ent Forest Service, during the forma- 
tive period from 1886 to 1898, he 
notably influenced the government’s 
policies in respect to the acquisition 
of federal forests. It was during his 
administration as chief of the Divi- 
sion of Forestry that Congress, in 
1891, passed what Gifford Pinchot 
was later to designate as “the most 
important legislation in the history 
of forestry in America. It authorized 
the creation of forest reserves, the 
origin and foundation of our present 
national forest system. Subsequeritly, 
in 1898, Dr. Fernow became head of 
forestry instruction at Cornell Uni- 
versity, the first institution in the 
New World to train men for the prac- 
tice of forestry as a profession. In 
addition, he greatly influenced the lit- 
erature of forestry as editor of the 
Forestry Quarterly which he founded 
at Ithaca in 1902, the first technical 
forestry periodical in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Thus as government official, pro- 
fessional educator and technical edi- 
tor, he exercised an influence over 
the early development of forestry that 
has been as beneficial as it has been 
lasting. At his death in 1919, Colonel 
W. B. Greeley called Dr. Fernow “the 


pioneer forester in the United States.” 


Publicist and Lecturer—Joseph 
T. Rothrock (1839-1922), whose 
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memory is now revered as the “Fa- 
ther of Forestry” in Pennsylvania, 
did the kind of ground-breaking on 
the state level that Dr. Fernow so ef- 
fectively initiated nationally. Dr. 
Rothrock was a physician and bota- 
nist. During travel and study in Ger- 
many, he became so impressed by the 
well-managed forests there that he de- 
termined to devote his life to restor- 
ing Penn's Woods, his native state. 

As founder and first president of 
the Pennsylvania Forestry Associ- 
ation, organized in 1886, he carried 
on a campaign of public education in 
conservation which set a pattern not 
only for forestry in the Keystone 
State, but in other states as well. 

To be sure, many individuals con- 
tributed to the growth of the state 
forestry movement during the 1890’s 
and early 1900’s, but Dr. Rothrock’s 
career epitomizes the efforts of that 
small but growing group of ardent 
conservationists who awakened pub- 
lic opinion in that era. His role was 
that of initiator and leader of a pop- 
ular movement, but he realized the 
coming need for technical education. 
In 1903, through his foresight was 
founded the Pennsylvania State For- 
est Academy at Mont Alto, the first 
state technical school operated solely 
to provide trained foresters to man- 
age the state forests. 

Not a professional forester him- 
self, Dr. Rothrock was pre-eminently 
a lecturer and publicist, whose influ- 
ence it still felt in states where forest- 
ry is a function of state government. 


Inspiring Teacher — Filibert 
Roth (1858-1925) was considered by 
foresters and educators competent to 





Of the ten men nominated 
by Mr. Clepper for outstand- 
ing roles in the development 
of American forestry, two— 
J. Sterling Morton and Henry 
S. Graves — served as presi- 
dent of The American Forestry 
Association. 


Bernhard E. Fernow was 
one of the organizers of the 
Association and for fifteen 
years secretary and chairman 
of its executive committee. 


William B. Greeley has been 
a member of its Board since 
1915. Ovid Butler served for 
twenty-five years as Executive 
Director and Editor. 











judge one of the greatest teachers the 
forestry profession has known. By 
those who knew him well, he was a 
born teacher with a lively imagina- 
tion, unexcelled in his ability for con- 
veying ideas by word pictures, and 
possessed of a sympathetic under- 
standing of the men who worked and 
lived in the woods. 

Born in Germany, he came to 
America at the age of thirteen. Grad- 
uated in arts and science at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, he joined Dr. 
Fernow in Washington, D. C., in 
1890, in the old Division of Forestry. 
Under Dr. Fernow he received his 
only technical training, and went with 
him to Cornell. After brief service, 
beginning in 1901, as superintendent 
of national forest reserves in the 
General Land Office of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, he returned to 
the University of Michigan in 1903 
as a professor in the Department of 
Forestry. 

Although during his productive ca- 
reer Dr. Roth was the author of nu- 
merous bulletins and other writings 
on forestry, and served for years as 
an advisor to the State of Michigan 
on forestry matters, it is in the realm 
of teaching that he made his impress 
on forestry in America. Affectionate- 
ly known as Daddy Roth, he swayed 
and influenced students as no other 
teacher of his time—or perhaps since 
—has done. Forestry’has not lacked 
for good teachers, but none was great- 
er than he. 


“G. P.”—Gifford Pinchot (1865- 
1946) was the first native American 
to become a professional forester. On 
graduating from Yale in’ 1889, he 
studied at the French forestry school 
at Nancy. His forestry career began 
in 1892 with the first systematic for- 
est management in America at Bilt- 
more, North Carolina, and in 1898 
he was appointed forester and chief 
of division, afterwards Bureau of For- 
estry, now the Forest Service of the 
Department of Agriculture. As chief 
forester, until he was removed by 
President Taft in 1910, he was re- 
sponsible for the national forest sys- 
tem as we know it today and for the 
establishment of national forest poli- 
cies. He was founder and first presi- 
dent of the Society of American For- 
esters, organized in his office in 1900. 

During the period from 1920 to 
1922, he was commissioner of forest- 
ry in Pennsylvania, and governor from 
1923 to 1927 and from 1931 to 1935. 

Through his force of personality 

(Turn to page 37) 
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How this birch hangs on, after erosion, 
shows its ability to meet new problems 


REES manifest at times a 
power of adaptation that is al- 
most akin to intelligence. Prob- 
ably many of us have noticed at some 
time, somewhere along a country 
road that has been cut through a 
ridge, a tree growing at the edge of 
a bank that was gradually being 
washed or dug away. I have seen an 
oak tree twelve or fourteen inches in 
diameter held out five or six feet over 
the edge of such a bank by a root that 
has grown to nearly the thickness of 
the trunk itself. 

There is a group of elm trees which 
has been undermined by the Huron 
River. As there was nothing for 
them to hold to on the river side, the 
roots from that side have turned 
about and gone back into the bank. 
I wonder how they knew what to do. 

I have been watching also a large 
willow tree which is rotting away at 
the base. It must soon have suc- 
cumbed to the force of the wind un- 
less it devised some plan, so it has 
sent down three roots. from the live 
portion, some five feet up the stem, 
to cover and strengthen the trunk on 
the rotting side. 

We may regard the banyan tree 
with the props it puts under its wide- 
ly-extended branches as something of 
a freak, but it is really using a very 
clever device which almost any tree 
might employ under similar circum- 
stances. The banyan has an enor- 
mous spread of branches running out 
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to a hundred feet or more. It could 
not support these branches without 
the air roots that it sends down, but 
by this means it is enabled to take 
possession of a wide area lying about 
it and keep off all competitors. We 
usually think of this as a special in- 
vention of the banyan, but it is far 
from being so. 

In the Hawaiian Islands, the winds 
come in from the Pacific charged 
with vapor. When these tropical 
winds strike the cold mountainsides, 
the vapor condenses into a fog or 
falls in very frequent showers. As a 
result, the limbs of the trees become 
covered with moss sometimes a foot 
thick. This holds an enormous amount 
of water and these trees of various 
varieties have the same problem as 
the banyan—an enormous weight to 
support—and solve it in the same 
way by sending down roots from the 
branches. 

In parts of the Mohave Desert of 
Southern California, there is almost 
no vegetation except the mesquite 
bushes. Theirs is a hard lot, as they 
have to get along with four or five 
inches of rainfall a year and some 
years with none at all. The fine sand 
drifts up about them and often buries 
them almost to the top. As the limbs 
are buried, they turn into roots and 
imbed themselves firmly in the drift- 
ing sand. 

Then, with the years, the wind cur- 
rents may change again and blow 


The Intelligence 


of Trees 


How trees, under pressure, make unusual adjustments to survive 
is not fully explained by science in the opinion of this writer 


By HENRY S. CURTIS 


away the sand that has accumulated 
around these lower branches, and a 
second adaptation becomes necessary. 
To meet the situation, the branches, 
which have now become regular roots, 
change back again into branches. 

When a tree is growing in the for- 
est, it is protected from the sweep of 
the wind by the surrounding trees, 
but when these trees are cut away, its 
great height gives the wind a tremen- 
dous leverage against it, and it pro- 
tects itself by strengthening its root 
system on every side. 

The tree that grows in the open 
does not grow tall like a forest tree 
because it does not need to reach up 
for the sun; but the trees that I have 
noticed growing by themselves are 
short and have a root system that 
gives them an almost solid base of 
heavy roots reaching out on every 
side. 

Of course I do not mean that trees 
actually have brains, but that under 
various unusual circumstances they 
are often able to adjust themselves to 
conditions as though they were 
gifted with intelligence. It has been 
attempted to explain these adjust- 
ments by chemical reaction and geo- 
tropism; but this is merely an attempt 
to explain a mystery by giving it a 
scientific name. It still leaves us the 
problem: Why do chemical reaction 
and geotropism act in this way under 
these unusual circumstances? 
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NEW AIRCOOLED MODEL S—Choice of 
volume up to 36 g. p.m. or pressure up to 
325 p.s.i. Weight approximately 85 Ibs. 


WRITE FOR SUGGESTIONS on application 
of portable equipment to your fire protection 
problem, with full specifications on appropriate 


models of the Pacific Pumper. No obligation. 


ACCESSORIES, TOO! A complete line of hose, 
nozzles and other equipment and accessories used 
with portable pumpers. Ask for catalog. 
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SEATTLE 1, WASHINGTON 






















- | AERMOTOR 
-, Steel Towers are 
\ specially con- 
' structed to save 
time and labor in 
erection. They are 
built to fit—with 
bolt holes which 
always match 
perfectly. This 
makes erection 
quicker and easier 
by eliminating 
delays and extra 
expense. Designed 
and built by men 
long skilled in this 
work, AERMOTOR 
Steel Towers are a recognized 
standard of value wherever towers 
are used. 

@ Superior galvanizing after 
complete fabrication insures long 
life. Besides, AERMOTOR Steel 
Towers enjoy an enviable reputation 
for exceptional strength and safety. 


MOTOR CO. 


VELT ROAD-CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








NEWS IN 


Effective July 1, North Carolina 
State College will have a fully ac- 
credited School of Forestry on its 
Raleigh campus, according to Chan- 


cellor J. W. Harrelson. The college’s 
Division of Forestry is already one of 
five accredited forestry institutions in 
the South and one of twenty-one such 
schools in the nation. 

Under the new status, both gradu- 
ate and undergraduate degrees in for- 
est management and in three fields of 
wood utilization—wood technology, 
pulp technology and lumber products 
merchandising—will be offered. The 
Division has the largest outdoor for- 
est laboratory in the world — the 
80,000-acre Hofmann Forest in Jones 
and Onslow Counties which was 
bought and maintained for the use of 
the division by the North Carolina 
Forestry Foundation. 


Meanwhile, Yale University is 
taking another progressive step in 
conservation education by establish- 
ing, in cooperation with The Conser- 
vation Foundation, a graduate pro- 
gram of research and instruction in 
conservation of natural resources. 
The Connecticut River Valley, which 
has been described as an outstanding 
example of both good and bad con- 
servation practices, will serve as the 
outdoor classroom for students, when 
the course begins next September. 
The course will require two years of 
study and research and will lead to 
a master’s degree in conservation. 

The University of Michigan has 
been giving a similar degree for some 
time, and will soon strengthen its 
conservation work through a grant 
from the Charles Lathrop Pack For- 
estry Foundation. 


Michigan State College, too, is 
giving conservation new stress by or- 
ganizing a Division of Conservation. 
President John Hannah has announced 
that Professor Paul A. Herbert, head 
of the Department of Forestry since 
1931, has been named as director of 
the new division. Herbert will direct 
four departments, consisting of the 
Conservation Institute, Fisheries and 
Wildlife, Forestry, and Wood Utiliza- 
tion. The new Division of Conserva- 
tion, according to Herbert, will bring 
all the conservation activities into one 
unit and insure that all phases of the 
subject will receive proper and ade- 
quate attention. 
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Pulp and paper companies, with 
425 professional foresters on their 
payrolls, are the largest employers of 
foresters in the South, according to 
F. C. Gregg of International Paper 
Company’s Georgetown, South Caro- 
lina, division. 

+ . . * 


A new U. S. Forest Service posi- 
tion — general inspector — has been 
assigned to Charles L. Tebbe, director 
of the Northern Rocky Mountain 
Forest and Range Experiment Station 
at Missoula, Montana. Lyle F. Watts, 
Forest Service chief, stated in making 
the appointment that Tebbe will as- 
sume his new duties in the Washing- 
ton office beginning July 1. Tebbe’s 
new position was created through au- 
thority granted by the Secretary of 
Agriculture and in response to Con- 
gressional suggestions. He will make 
recommendations to improve the in- 
tegration of national forest manage- 
ment, state and private forestry, and 
forest and range research work of the 
Forest Service. He will serve as the 
“eyes” of the chief and his staff. 

The Northern Rocky Mountain Sta- 
tion directorship will be filled by Dr. 
George M. Jemison, who will be 
transferred from the ‘Southeastern 
Forest Experiment Station at Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, where he is 
chief of the forest management divi- 
sion. He has been stationed at Ashe- 
ville for the past thirteen years. 


(Turn to page 34). 





Charles L. Tebbe, now at Missoula, 
Montana, will on July 1 assume new 
duties as USFS general inspector 
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HERE'S THE SURE LOW-COST WAY 
TO IMPROVE PINE STANDS 








Years of research and commercial use show that the ““AMMATE” GIVES YOU ALL THESE ADVANTAGES: 


most effective and economical way to give valuable 
pine trees a better chance to grow is to destroy 
scrub hardwoods with “‘Ammate” weed and brush 
killer. Forest owners report that treatment with 
““Ammate’’ costs only 30 to 40 cents per acre for the 
chemical; and the returns run up to $3 an acre each 


e Kills roots and tops in one application. Little if any re- 
sprouting. 


e Cost is low; a fraction of a cent per tree for ““Ammate”’ 
does the job. 


e Saves labor; not necessary to fell or girdle large trees. 


year in better growth of timber. “Ammate” de- e Can be used in slack work periods of fall and winter. 
stroys blackjack oak, gum, sassafras, elm, willow e Simple to use as concentrated solution or dry crystals. 
and other weed trees with little or no resprouting. e Safe to operators; harmless to livestock and wildlife. 


e No fire hazard, not explosive. Dissolves readily in water. 


QU PONT 


GET THIS FREE ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET describing how to improve 
pine timber stands by killing undesir- 
able trees with Du Pont ‘“‘Ammate.”’ 





DU PONT distributors in yourarea can supply your ““Ammate”’ REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 

requirements. For the free booklet ‘‘Improvement of Pine 

Timber Stands with ‘Ammate,’”’ write Du Pont, Grasselli SSTTES THINGS ggg Fae LIVING 
Chemicals Dept., 5031 Du Pont Bldg., Wilmington 98, Del. A U CHEMISTRY 


Listen to Du Pont ‘‘Cavalcade of America’ — Tuesday Nights—NBC Network 
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HAND HOIST 
DATA BOOK 


FRE 





SEND FOR IT TODAY 


IN A DETAILED 4-page folder now available, 
Beebe Bros. tells the complete story about the 2-, 
$-, and 15-ton unbreakable Beebe Hand Hoists. As 
the strongest geared power for their weight in the 
world, these trouble-free hoists serve a multitude 
of industrial uses. 


The bulletin includes detailed specifications, 
costs, performance features, and installation data 
on a wide range of hand hoist requirements. Spe- 
cial power hoist data included, too. Send today 
for your free copy. 


BEEBE BROS. 
2728 6th Ave. So., Seattle 4, Wash. 








Champion Portable Fire Pumps 





Model 
No. 1'/2AE 


DARLEY ENGINEERING BRINGS 

YOU MORE WATER and HIGHER 

PRESSURES with NEW 
LIGHTWEIGHT PORTABLES. 


In designing these Pumpers Darley engineers 
have blended the power requirements of the 
Champion Centrifugal pumps with the power and 
speed characteristics of the Briggs and Stratton 
gascline engines. 

Automatic Primer. 

Champion Portable Pumpers, being centrifugals, 
will handle without injury, water with sand, dirt 
and gravel content. 

Model No. |'/2AE—Weight 57 lbs. Dimensions: 
width 12 inches, length 16% inches, height 16 
inches. 

Capacity up to 40 gallons per minute. Pres- 
sures up to 75 lbs 

Model No. 4AE—Weight 115 lbs. Dimensions: 
width 18% inches, length 19 inches, height 20 
inches. 

Capacity ue to _ gallons per minute. Pres- 
sures up to 75 

Model No. 7AE— * Weight 150 Ibs. Dimensions: 
} ms al 19 inches, length 21 inches, height 22 


Capacity up to 300 gallons per minute. Pres- 
sures up to 80 Ibs. 
Write for specifications and low prices on the 
complete 1950 line of Champion Portables. 
w. .. ee a * & co., CHICAGO 12 
Fire Pumps and 
a Fire Apparatus 














News in Review 
(From page 32) 


Grazing permittees, purchasers 
of timber and holders of other per- 
mits to use National Forest lands 
may now expect prompter service in 
appealing decisions of the chief of 
the U.S. Forest Service. Secretary 
of Agriculture Charles F. Brannan, 
in naming the membership of the 
new National Forest Advisory Board 
of Appeals, selected men from agen- 
cies within the Department other 
than the Forest Service. Previously, 
appeals were handled by members 
of the Secretary’s staff, but the new 
arrangement meets the demands of 
permitees for a more formal method 
of handling appeals. 

Chairman of the newly created 
Board is John C. Bagwell. chief of 
the Production and Adjustment Di- 
vision in the Office of the Solicitor. 
Members include George R. Phillips. 
member of the staff in the Office of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, dealing 
with land and water use, management 
and conservation; 
chief of the Land Management Di- 
vision of the Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice; Dr. Stanley B. Fracker, Agri- 
cultural Research Coordinator; and 
John A. Goe, chief of the Wool Di- 
vision, Livestock Branch, Production 
and Marketing Administration. 

es a e + 


The Western Pine Association 
has named Ralph D. Hodges of Van- 
couver, Washington, to the post of 
district forest engineer for California. 
Formerly a forester in the Pacific 
Northwest, Hodges will now make 
his headquarters in Sacramento and 
will be available for consultation and 
advise on timber management prob- 


lems. 
eeee 


Elected president of the Ameri- 
can Pulpwood Association at its 
sixteenth annual meeting was J. E. 
McCaffrey of the International 
Paper Company’s Georgetown, South 
Carolina division. (For more about 
McCaffrey, see “Neighborly For- 
estry” which appeared in the April 
issue. ) 

Vice-presidents elected were: M. 
H. Collet, West Virginia Pulp and 
Paper Company; E. O. Ehrhard, 
New York and Pennsylvania Com- 
pany; and R. R. Drummond, Oxford 
Paper Company. H. E. Brinckerhoff 
was elected executive secretary-treas- 
urer. 

eee e 


The older American Paper and 
Pulp Association—holding its seventy- 


Edward G. Grest. 


third annual meeting—also elected 
officers recently. George Olmsted, Jr., 
president of the S. D. Warren Com- 
pany, Boston, Massachusetts, was 
named Association president, and 
Sydney Ferguson of the Mead Corp- 
oration, New York City, was elected 
vice-president. Earl W. Tinker, New 
York City, was re-elected executive 
secretary and treasurer. 
eeee 


The Southern Pulpwood Con- 
servation Association has elected as 
its 1950 president R. W. Wortham, 
Jr., of the Southland Paper Mills, 
Lufkin, Texas. He succeeds E. J. 
Gaynor III of the Brunswick Pulp 
and Paper Company. 

+ * o e 


Winners of the four lumber in- 
dustry summer scholarships for for- 
estry school students have been an- 
nounced by R. A. Colgan, Jr., ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association. 
They are John H. Brown of Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Mich- 
igan; Craig C. Campbell, Duke Uni- 
versity, Durham, North Carolina; 
Thomas A. Foley, Purdue Univers- 
ity, Lafayette, Indiana; and Richard 
W. Pettersen, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle, Washington. 

The winners, chosen from an out- 
standing group of twenty nominees. 
will receive ten weeks of summer re- 
search training in the Timber En- 
gineering Company Laboratory, 
Washington. D. C. Competition for 
the scholarships was extremely close, 
and outstanding scholastic records 
were necessary to come out on top. 
For example John Brown has 
achieved the highest scholastic record 
ever attained by any undergraduate 
at Michigan State, not only in for- 
estry, but in the history of the col- 
lege. The other winners rivalled this 
standard of achievement. 

e + * * 


Southern Information and Edu- 
cation chiefs have once more re- 
elected J. H. Kitchens, Jr., of the 
Louisiana Forestry Commission as 
their chairman. Kitchens has been 
an officer in the organization since 
its formation in 1946. W. S. Cham- 
bers of Florida was named vice- 
chairman, and Robert W. Shaw of 
North Carolina secretary. 

* e on . 


The California Redwood Asso- 
ciation has announced a plan to spon- 
sor and certify tree farms in the red- 
wood region. Certificates will be 
available to non-members as well as 
members, according to Otis R. John- 
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son, Association president. While the 
Association will have direct responsi- 
bility of certifying tree farms in the 
redwood region, it will work in close 
cooperation with the State Division 
of Forestry and other agencies. 

” e * e 


The recent critical water short- 
age in New York City prompted Min- 
nesota’s Governor Luther Youngdahl 
to call a Conference on Underground 
Waters to discuss all aspects of the 
state’s water supply and how best 
to plan to avert any shortage in the 
coming years. Actually, Minnesota is 
superficially endowed with one of the 
most abundant supplies of water of 
all the states because of its heavy 
rainfall, but all of its streams flow 


vention was set in Texas during 1949, 
according to a report originating 
from J. O. Burnside, fire control 
chief. Only 834 fires were logged in 
the protected East Texas area dur- 
ing last year, and the area burned 
amounted to 18,508 acres. 
* * . + 


After forty years of service in a 
trade association, Royal S. Kellogg, 
retired as secretary-treasurer of the 
Newsprint Service Bureau on March 
31. He was considered the dean of 
secretaries of the paper industry’s 
many associations, and has _ been 
active in forestry since 1901. He had 
been secretary of the Newsprint Ser- 
vice Bureau since 1918, and prior to 
that had been connected successively 








Alumni to Honor Dr. Schenck 





This is the bronze plaque which alumni of the now discontinued Bilt- 
more Forestry School will unveil during their reunion May 27 through 
May 30 at Asheville, North Carolina, in honor of the school’s founder 
and professor, Dr. C. A. Schenck. Many prominent foresters will attend. 





out of the state and none flow in. 
Population growth and increased in- 
dustralization have placed a growing 
demand on supplies. No shortages 
are foreseeable in the near future, 
however. 
e a a 
Jack Rottier, fornier director of 
publicity for the Idaho Department 
of Forestry, has been appointed dis- 
trict manager for the Lake States 
field office which American Forest 
Products Industries has established 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. He is a 
former staff member of the Twin 
Falls, Idaho, News-Times and is a 
native of Michigan. 
. e * a 


A new record in forest fire pre- 





with the Northern Hemlock and 
Hardwood Association and with the 
National Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation. He has been a member of 
The American Forestry Association 
for forty-eight years, was elected a 
member of the Society of American 
Foresters in 1905 and a Fellow of 
that organization in 1949, 

ee &@ «@ 


Hugh W. Terhune, administra- 
tor of the Philippine Fishery pro- 
gram, will report to Washington, D. 
C. on July 1 to take over new duties 
as assistant chief of the Branch of 
Alaska Fisheries for the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, according to 
Interior Secretary Oscar L. Chap- 
man. 








The unspoiled 
sea and mountain 
wonderland... 


Pacific Northwest 


The green and glorious Pacific North- 
west holds a special niche of heaven 
for every lover of the outdoors. 

You can match wits with a fighting 
steelhead . . . ride a skyline trail on 
Mt. Rainier . . . cruise Puget Sound’s 
romantic waterways... hike through 
towering evergreen forests on the 
Olympic Peninsula. . . enjoy the 
metropolitan pleasures of Seattle and 
Tacoma, seaports for Alaska and 
British Columbia. Return via Cana- 
dian Rockies or Colorado. 

Free Illustrated Folder 
“Pacific Northwest Vacation Sugges- 
tions”’ tells about the vacation attrao- 
tions of this sportsman’s paradise. 
Write to H. Sengstacken, Passenger 
Traffic Manager, 642 Union Station, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 


5 / OLVMPIAN, 3 
e 


All new! Private- 
room sleepers, Toura- 
lux sleepers, Luxurest 
coaches, diner and Tip 
Top Grill car. Time- 
saving, perfect sight- 
seeing without dusty 
drives over the plains. 


rw MILWAUKEE *0»° 
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No. 114B—Special Utility Saw eniine 
for the first time: Quick cutting, Smooth 
cutting, Easy operation. Price $5.40 ea. 
delivered in U.S.A. 











4 Write now 

TREE SURGERY | for details 
SUPPLIES and 

TRADEMARK ) Bartlett Mfg. C — 

CORRESIND] so 5 es a | catalog 

iL Detroit, Mich. send signe 








SOUTHERN GLO 
TIMBER MARKING PAINT 


White — Yellow — Red — Blue 
Prices en these colors for imme 
diate shipment. 


Paste in 5 gallon cans $1.45 gal. 
Ready Mixed 5 galloncans 1.30 gal. 
1 gal. cans—4 to a case .15 more/gal. 


Order direct from factory. 
All prices f.o.b. Sumter, S. C. 


SOUTHERN COATINGS AND 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
SUMTER, SOUTH CAROLINA 








REGULATION 


U. S$. FOREST SERVICE 
SHIRTS 


Each 
Olive Green Broadcloth ___ $2.95 
Olive Green Poplin 3.85 
San Tan Poplin - S48 


Well made — Nice quality 


Complete price list on 
request 


The Fechheimer Bros. Co. 


Uniforms for Over 65 Years 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 














ATTRACT | UPLAN D GAM | E! 


You 

quai! PHEASANTS! @nouse!” 
and other Upland Game & Song 
Birds, Wild Ducks, by | 
Wildlife Natural Food & Cov 
Piants; for all conditions « 
Climates. eee, publica- 
tions EE 

WILD LIFE NURSERIES 
ROUTE 5, J6, OSHKOSH, WIS. 











Huge Appropriation Bill Reported to House 


By Carl D. Shoemaker 


The General Appropriations Bill 
(H. R. 7786), carrying more than 
$27,250,000,000 for operation of 
the several departments of the gov- 
ernment, was reported out of commit- 
tee late in March and placed on the 
House Calendar for action. 

This year Congress decided to 
change its approach to appropria- 
tions. Heretofore, each department 
of the government had its own appro- 
priation bill. 

The Department of the Interior 
has wrapped up in its package 
$621,634,130, which is $31,430,183 
more than it had for the present fiscal 
year. The Bureau of Reclamation 
takes the biggest slice of this, $525,- 
108,000 or a decrease of $31,645,510 
from the current year; the Bureau of 
Land Management gets $776,000 
more this year for a total of $7,356,- 
800. The Fish and Wildlife Service 
receives $14,375,500 in direct appro- 
priations; in addition the bill appro- 
priates all receipts from the sale of 
Duck Stamps, estimated to be $4,000,- 
000, and all those arising from the 
excise tax on sporting arms and am- 
munition under the Pittman-Robert- 
son Act, estimated at $8,500,000. 

The National Park Service is given 
$36,745,200, which represents an in- 
crease of $6,995,250 over the present 
fiscal year. Better than $500,000 of 
this is for forestry and fire control 
in the national park system; slightly 
over $12,000.000 to continue work 
on six parkways and roads and trails 
in the park system. 

The grand total of appropriations 
for the Forest Service in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is $60,270,000, 
an increase of $365,500 over the cur- 
rent year. National forest protection 
and management is allotted $26,890,- 
000, roads and trails $10,348,000, 
forest fire cooperation $9,500,000, 
fighting forest fires $6,000,000, for- 
est and range research and investi- 


gations $2,995,000, private forestry 
$1,300,000, forest products research 
$1,300,000 and the forest survey 
$880,000. For the purchase of pri- 
vate lands in the recently established 
roadless and wilderness area in the 
Superior National Forest of Min- 
nesota, the committee allowed $150.- 
000, an even 100 percent increase 
over the current year’s allotment. 

The Soil Conservation Service gets 
$56,290,000, a boost of $2,996,700 
over this year. Agriculture’s Exten- 
sion Service receives $27,900,000, a 
decrease of $102,450. 

For the control of forest pests, the 
Department of Agriculture receives 
$4,719,500, a decrease of $500,500. 

The Corps of Engineers has been 
given $600,945,000 in this omnibus 
bill. Of this amount $412,267,000 is 
for flood control work throughout 
the country, with nearly every state 
having one or more projects. The 
committee states that the estimated 
cost of all flood control measures on 
the Mississippi River and its trib- 
utaries alone is $1,265,000,000. To 
date, $786,107,424 has been appro- 
priated and this bill carries $65,000,. 
000 more. Theoretically, at least, 
this job is about three quarters 
finished. 

For Water Pollution Control Activ- 
ities the committee allowed $1,000.- 
000 for grants to the states to de- 
velop research and projects and 
“recognizing the importance of the 
national water pollution problems and 
of certain other researches financed 
under this item the Committee feels 
constrained to allow an increase of 
$600,000 over the current appropria- 
tion.” This will give considerable 
impetus to the work of the Water 
Pollution Control Division of the 
Public Health Service, and marked 
results should be seen in this field 
before the 1951-52 appropriations 
come on for hearings next year. 





Bull Dog 
Grabs 











E Cruiser Axe 


Single and Double-Bit Axes—all standard patterns and weights. 


Logging Tools of All Kinds. 


Buy from your dealer, but if he cannot supply you, write us. 








WARREN AXE & TOOL CO., Warren, Penna. 


SAGER AXES AND BULL DOG LOGGING TOOLS—KNOWN FROM COAST TO COAST 


Go 


Forged Steel 
Swivels 





Peavies 
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Ten Most Influential Men 
(From page 30) 


and his aggressive leadership, Mr. 
Pinchot doubtless exercised a wider 
influence on the entire American con- 
servation movement than any other 
individual. 


“T, R.”?’ — Theodore Roosevelt 
(1858-1919), on becoming President 
in 1901, was quick to realize the po- 
litical possibilities in the conservation 
movement then being championed 
forcefully by Gifford Pinchot and 
other conservationists, both inside 
and outside the federal government. 

With characteristic energy and en- 
thusiasm, T. R. made conservation a 
major and popular issue of the day. 
His first message to the Congress con- 
tained a criticism of the ridiculous 
situation then prevailing whereby 
the government’s forests were in one 
department (Interior) and its forest- 
ers in another (Agriculture). 

On February 1, 1905, he signed the 
act transferring the forest preserves, 
later to be designated national for- 
ests, from the Department of the In- 
terior to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, thereby putting the management 
of the federal forests under the super- 


vision of the government’s foresters. 
By 1905, some sixty million acres 
of national forests had been created 
in the West. By 1907, T. R., by proc- 
lamation, had increased the area to 
more than 100 million acres. 
Another event of the utmost impor- 
tance to the development of both na- 
tional and state forestry policies oc- 
curred during his administration. 
This was the conference of governors 
held at the White House in 1908. 
The first President to give person- 
al leadership to conservation, T. R. 
gave the forestry movement a mark 
of prestige and importance which it 
had previously lacked and which 
henceforth was to make it a definite 
part of the American way of life. 


Foremost Educator—Henry S. 
Graves (born 1871) was the second 
native American to become profes- 
sionally educated as a forester. Fol- 
lowing graduation from Yale College 
in 1892, he subsequently went to 
Harvard then to the University of 
Munich. 

Appointed assistant chief of the old 
Division of Forestry in 1898, he re- 








The “LEAF” that 
protects the tree 





Black Leaf 40, used as a spray for trees and 
shrubs for the control of most sucking insects, 
has been the standby of tree experts and horti- 
culturists for generations. It’s double acting— 
kills by contact and by fumes. Spares friendly 
insects that help in pest control. Highly com- 
patible with other insecticides and fungicides 
when used in combination sprays. 


FREE 20-page booklet on the control of insects 
on shade trees and ornamental plants will be 
mailed to you on request. 


Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corporation, Richmond, Va. 











Rich Forest Fire Fighting Tool | 





3 Patents. Best 
material. Sold by 
the thousands. 


Infringers and 
imitators warned. 
Best 
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THE RENOWNED | 


Write for Prices and Description 
Geneva Rich Bickel 








WOOLRICH, PA. 
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27, 36, 40, 48, 54, 62'/2, 68 and 73'/2 inch openings 


ACCURATE, EASY TO OPERATE — LONG LIVED, TROUBLE-FREE @ 
ROLLER BEARINGS THROUGHOUT @ 


ALL IRON AND STEEL CONSTRUCTION @ 









WRITE FOR 
bulletin stating size 


of edger you are interested in. 





SAWS EASY TO REMOVE 


EASY TO FEED 


SELF-ADJUSTING FEED BELT TIGHTENER 
EASY AND ACCURATE SAW SHIFT 
@ QUALITY CONSTRUCTION 
LARGE SAW ARBORS @_ PRECISION MACHINED PARTS 
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REFORESTATOR 


Mechanical Tree Planter 





Manufactured by 
L. W. MERIAM CO. 


Elsie, Michigan 











CERTIFIED 
TREE SEEDS 


In 1927 we established 
the practice of describ- 
ing and certifying the 


source of Pacific North 
west conifer secds. 


Collections made only in forests of 
outstanding quality and vigor, by peo- 
ple who gather cones for us year after 


year. 


Low kiln temperatures in extraction 


protect seed viability. 


WOODSEED 


P. O. Box 647 


Salem, Oregon 
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signed two years later to become di- 
rector of the Yale School of Forestry. 
He re-entered the Forest Service in 
1910 as chief forester, which posi- 
tion he held for a decade except for 
military service during World War I 
as a lieutenant-colonel of engineers. 
Returning to Yale in 1922 as dean 
of forestry, he served until his retire- 
ment as dean emeritus in 1939. 


The author of numerous periodical 
articles, bulletins and books on for- 
estry and education, Dean Graves was 
responsible not alone for the develop- 
ment of the Yale School of Forestry 
as perhaps the outstanding—certain- 
ly the best known—forestry school in 
the world. But he exercised a marked 
influence on the high standards on 
which professional education in for- 
estry was developed in other Ameri- 
can colleges and universities. For 
Dean Graves entered professional ed- 
ucation when it was first starting, and 
because of the sound development of 
the educational program at Yale—a 
program rapidly adopted by other in- 
stitutions as they, too, began to offer 
technical training — forestry has 
earned a place for itself among the 
older recognized professions. 


Colonel Bill — The career of 
William B. Greeley (born 1879), and 
its effect on American forestry, is of 
more than ordinary interest. Having 
reached the height of his profession 
by appointment to the most influen- 
tial forestry position in government— 
chief of the U. S. Forest Service—he 
then resigned it to enter the indus- 
trial field; and in time became, and 
remains today, the forester exercising 
the greatest influence on private for- 
estry policies. 

An early graduate of the Yale 
School of Forestry, he entered the U. 
S. Forest Service in 1904. Promotion 
was so rapid that by 1911 he was 
assistant chief of the Service in 
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Exploring Our National Parks 


National Parks Association, 1214 16th St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. B 


CZ Paper-bound $2.00 [ Cloth-bound $3.50 


By Devereux Butcher 
This is the perfect book to help you plan your summer vacation 
trip. Describes the 26 national parks and 38 nature monuments. 
In 224 pages there are 227 magnificent photographs of the parks’ 
scenery, animals, birds, wild flowers, geysers, waterfalls, cinder 
cones and lava fields. Tells how to go there by bus, train and 
auto, where to stay and how to get the most fun from visiting the 
parks. This is the standard, most authoritative and up-to-date 
book on the subject. Order your copy of this beautiful book, 


and one for your 
friends, by filling 
in and mailing the 
coupon with your 
check today. 
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charge of national forest management 
at Washington, D. C. 

During World War I he served in 
France with the A. E. F. in charge of 
the forestry section of the Corps of 
Engineers. On returning to the For- 
est Service he was appointed chief 
forester in 1920. The following eight 
years, under his administration, was 
an era of growth and expansion of 
forestry in America. During this pe- 
riod two significant pieces of legisla- 
tion were enacted by Congress. These 
were the Clarke-McNary Law, provid- 
ing for cooperation between the fed- 
eral government and the states in fire 
control and tree planting, and the Mc. 
Nary-McSweeney Act, which estab- 
lished a field program of forestry re- 
search. 


In 1928, Colonel Greeley left the 
government to become secretary-man- 
ager of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, serving until 1946. He 
is now chairman of the board of 
American Forest Products Industries, 
Inc., which sponsors nationwide edu- 
cational work in forestry as well as 
the tree farm system and the “Keep 
America Green” program. 


The influence of these projects on 
the expansion of forest conservation 
and public knowledge about forestry 
is the most significant public relations 
activity ever undertaken by the forest 
products industries, and Colonel 
Greeley is its master strategist. 


Editor and Popularizer — Ovid 
Butler (born 1880) started his career 
as a newspaper man but switched to 
forestry. Combining his talents for 
writing and editing with his forestry 
training, he successfully popularized 
forest conservation and in so doing 
gained friends for the cause from lit- 
erally all walks of life. 


On graduating from the Yale 
School of Forestry in 1907, he entered 
the U. S. Forest Service and served 
on western national forests until 
1917, when he was appointed assis- 
tant director of the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wisconsin. 
Five years later he left government 
service to become forester for The 
American Forestry Association, then 
its executive secretary, and subse- 
quently executive director, and at the 
same time served as editor of the 
association’s influential magazine, 
American Forests. 


During a period of a quarter cen- 
tury, the association under his direc- 
tion took a prominent, and frequently 
the leading part in every important 
battle for conservation. In the pro- 
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motion of federal and state legislation 
for adequate forest fire control, in the 
forefront of numerous fights to pre- 
serve the national forests and national 
parks from exploitation, in the enlist- 
ment of popular support for hundreds 
of worthy conservation causes, The 
American Forestry Association was 
the army of the right and Ovid Butler 
its tireless chief of staff. 


As much as any man of our time, 
he helped make conservation a house- 
hold word, and forestry a familiar 
and useful concept. 


“F, D. R.”—Franklin D. Roose- 
velt (1882-1945) gave the whole con- 
servation movement, including forest- 
ry, its greatest impetus since Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s administration. 

A tree planter on a large scale, the 
Squire of Hyde Park knew much 
about reforestation before becoming 
governor of New York, and helped 
initiate the Empire State’s splendid 
conservation program. 

But it was on becoming President 
in 1933 that F. D. R. was really in a 
position to do something about con- 
servation. With millions of unem- 
ployed and great areas of wasted nat- 
ural resources demanding attention. 
he launched the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. Idle manpower was put to 
work restoring forests, soils, water 
and wildlife, the greatest cooperative 
undertaking of its kind in history. 


The Soil Conservation Service was 
a development which became a reality 
under his approval. Another of his 
interests was the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Forestry which he had 
recommended to Congress. 


In brief, F. D. R.’s contributions to 
forestry and the impact of his per- 
sonality on conservation progress are 
so well known, that it is hardly con- 
ceivable that any reader will chal- 
lenge his place as the last, but cer- 
tainly not the least, of the ten most 
influential men in American forestry. 


Industry Fights Oak Wilt 


A newly-formed National Oak Wilt 
Research Committee, headed by 
Leonard R. Steidel, cooperage manu- 
facturer of Memphis, Tennessee, has 
been set up by industries which de- 
pend on oak timber as a raw material. 
The committee will assist and work 
with federal forest pathologists in a 
survey of oak wilt damage which will 
be conducted this spring and summer. 
Dr. T. W. Bretz, field representative 
of the division of pathology, will di- 
rect the survey. He is currently sta- 
tioned at the University of Missouri, 
in the heart of one of the six states 
where oak wilt is prevalent. 
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here’s a value that invites comparison / 0. b. Springfield, 111 
Taxes and attachments 
extra. Price subject to 
change without notice 
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Compare The Features! 
Compare The Performance! 


+ « « and you will agree 


THE ALLIS-CHALMERS MODEL D 
is YOUR BEST BUY... 
BY A LONG WAY 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MODEL D 


WEIGHT — 8,500 Ib. (bare) 
BRAKE HP. — 34.7 (famous’Allis-Chalmers gasoline engine) FOR ALL JOBS 


FOR SOME JOBS 
On All Projects 


SPEEDS — four forward, 2.40 to 18.61 mph.; reverse to 2.9 On Some Projects 


Not a converted job... it's ENGINEERED NEW FROM THE GROUND UP — to bring 
you BIG grader design and performance advantages: 
© TANDEM DRIVE © TUBULAR FRAME © ROLL-AWAY MOLDBOARD © POWER HY- 
DRAULIC CONTROLS © COMPLETE OPERATOR COMFORT © REAR-ENGINE DESIGN ¢ ; 
HIGH ARCH-TYPE FRONT AXLE © DROP DOWN TRANSMISSION © FULL VISIBILITY | 
© SIMPLIFIED SERVICING ° BLADE ANGLED FROM OPERATOR'S PLATFORM. . 
Electric starter and lights standard equipment. Various ies—including All-View 
*Cab which is easily put on or taken off. ; : 
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Loads Material into § Plows Snow with special- | Windrow Eliminator Saves 
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“Seeing is Believing.” 
Ask Your Allis-Chalmers Dealer 
for a Demonstration. 


ALLIS‘CHALMERS 


RACTOR DIVISION ° MILWAUKEE 1, U.S.A. 








Use PANAMA PUMPS in the 


CONTROL AND SUPPRESSION OF FOREST FIRES 


Our new Ball Bearing type delivers much higher pressure 
The use of Ball Bearings permits higher speeds 

The use of Ball Bearings insures long life 

Furnished for Fan Drive or with Independent Engine Drive 
We will gladly send full particulars 


Ask for Green Circular 


PANAMA PUMP COMPANY 


HATTIESBURG, MISSISSIPPI 


Specializing exclusively, for the past 17 years, in Power Pumps for Tank 
Truck Operation in the Control and Suppression of Forest Fires. 
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PIONEER LOG CABINS 


Send 25c in coin for our new 1950 cata- 
logue, showing over 30 different floor 
plans—including commercial buildings or 
lodges, small cabins, and beautiful 
homes. "Woodlife" treated. 


PIONEER LOG CABIN CO. 
P.O. Box F-267 Roscommon, Mich. 














Bean’s Camp 
Coffee Pot 


Made of medium gauge alumi- 
num with double collapsible 
handles, strainer spout and long 
bail for open fires. Our improved 
camp coffee pot has large bot- 
tom surface for quick heating. 
Capacity 3 quarts. Price $1.28 
postpaid. Write for catalog. 
L. L. Bean, Inc. 


93 Main St., Freeport, Maine 
Mfrs. Fishing and Camping Specialties 
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-——SPECIAL OFFER 





Because it is an outstanding work, 
a must in every fisherman’s library, 
American Forests this month offers 
its readers a 10 percent discount on 
all copies of The Fisherman’s En- 
cyclopedia, by Ira N. Gabrielson 
and Francesca Lamonte (reviewed 
below), ordered through the Editor. 











THE FIsHERMAN’s ENCYCLOPEDIA, by 
Ira N. Gabrielson and Francesca 
Lamonte. Published by Stackpole 
& Heck, Inc., Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. 698 pages, illustrated. Price, 
$12.50. 


Corey Ford in the foreword to this 
book says: “Here it all is: everything 
that every fisherman ever needs to 
know about fishing.” 

Replete with hundreds of illustra- 
tions, four-color plates of fish of every 
description, chuck full of how-to-do, 
where-to-go, what-to-use, this is The 
book for the nimrod. It will tide him 
through long winter days with en- 
joyable, profitable reading, or help 





on rolling fairways. 


the lovely Lake of Eagles. 


The 








Come to Cool 


CRESTMONT INN 


For a vacation filled with fun, bring the family to this hos- 
pitable inn high in the scenic Alleghenies. Enjoy happy days 
Ride or hike over inviting pine-scented 
paths. Play tennis on championship courts—or, if you prefer, 
loll in sunny contentment on wide lawns or beaches that rim 


OPENS JUNE 15 
At Crestmont the “gracious way of life” 
excelled food and courteous service 
tive people like your friends at home . . 
—peacefulness that invites rest and relaxation. No mosqui- 
toes. Playground with kindergarten. 
Write for folder. 
CRESTMONT INN, 
W. T. Dickerson, President 


is a tradition. Un- 
+ » « congenial, conserva- 
. and most important 


Eagles Mere, Pa. 








set him in motion with rod and reel 
on salt or inland water exploits. 

The book represents the combined 
efforts of many authorities across the 
land organized by the editors into 
such categories as game fish descrip- 
tions, fishing equipment and meth- 
ods, craft for fishing, fishery man- 
agement methods, where to fish, when 
and how to fish, and a section ot 
many miscellaneous topics including 
fly tying, photography for fishermen, 
fishing and casting contests, fish 
cookery, camping, pack-horse trips, 
glossary, etc. 

As Mr. Ford warns, it would be 
disastrous to drop this book over- 
board. The fish would know as much 


as the fisherman! 


THE MANAGEMENT OF FarM Woop- 
LANDS, by Cedric H. Guise. Pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, N. Y. 356 
pages, illus. Price, $4.00. 

This is a new edition of a top- 
ranking book dealing comprehensive- 
ly with the economic, biologic and 
technical relationships involved in 
growing, harvesting and managing 
farm forests for continuous produc- 
tion. It is applicable also to forest 
estates, community forests and other 
forms of non-commercial forest lands. 

The same general outline used in 
the first edition has again been fol- 
lowed, but statistical material, subject 
to obsolescence, has been almost en- 
tirely omitted. New volume tables on 
determination of trees and stands are 
included and the author presents a 
more comprehensive treatment of in- 
termediate cuttings. There is new ma- 
terial on species for use, spacing, re- 
forestation by machines, growth and 
Christmas tree plantings. 


THE CascaDES—MOUNTAINS OF THE 
Paciric NORTHWEST, edited by 
Roderick Peattie. Published by the 
Vanguard Press, New York, N: Y. 
417 pages, illus. Price, $5.00. 

An intimate look into this dramatic 
mountain range of the Pacific North- 
west, dominated by 14,408-foot Mt. 
Rainier and kindred peaks. Editor 
Peattie has called upon both writers 
and seasoned mountaineers to tell the 
Cascade story—and his good judg- 
ment speaks from every page of this 
refreshing and beautiful volume. 


THE VALLEY oF FLowers, by Frank 
S. Smythe. Published by W. W. 


Norton and Company, Inc., New 

York City. 325 pages, illus. in 

color. Price, $5.00. 

An exciting chronicle of a famous 
English professional mountain 
climber who spent four months in the 
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Himalayan Mountains studying the 
fabulous flowers to be found there. 
The author penetrated remote areas 
never before invaded by man and re- 
turned with highly interesting infor- 
mation on plant life in high altitudes. 
His color photographs are excep- 
tionally beautiful. 


PLANT Buyers GUIDE, edited by Edwin 
F. Steffek. Published by Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 260 pages. Price, 
$7.50. 


This new guide to seed and plant 
materials in the trade is the fifth and 
completely revised edition of Man- 
ning’s “Plant Buyers Index.” It is 
estimated the book lists over 20,000 
plant names, excluding named hy- 
brids of orchids, common flower and 
vegetable seeds, and named varieties 
of Spring-flowering bulbs. Included 
are several thousand species of native 
and exotic shrubs and trees. The 
plants are listed alphabetically by 
scientific name (based on “Standard- 
ized Plant Names”) and keyed to 
sources as to seeds, plants and hor- 
ticultural forms. The list of 441 
sources, seedhouses and nurseries, is 
arranged alphabetically by firm names 
distributed in 43 states and 12 for- 
eign countries. While the book is a 
“must have” for professional and 
amateur landscape gardeners, nursery- 
men and gardeners, it should prove 


an invaluable directory for foresters, 
botanists and naturalists. 


You Too Can Grow a Repwoop 
Tree!, by W. Warren Anderson. 
Published by the Rare Plant Club, 
208 McAllister Ave., Kentfield, 
California. 16 pages, illus. Price, 
50 cents. 

This booklet tells how to grow 
redwood trees in sections of the coun- 
try other than California. It describes 
the redwood family with its thirty- 
six members and tells where to ob- 
tain four species for planting. There 
are photographs of two redwoods 
growing in eastern United States, 
each tree nearly 100 years old. Pur- 
pose of the booklet is to encourage 
experienced and amateur gardeners 
to grow this increasingly rare tree 
and thus insure its continued sur- 
vival. 


MAN ON THE LanpscaPE, by Vernon 
Gill Carter. Published by National 
Wildlife Federation, Washington 
10, D. C. 129 pages, illus. Price, 
$1.50. 


The author suggests how the 
younger generation may be made 
aware of the great part vegetation 
will play in its life and emphasizes 
how necessary plants are to the wel- 
fare of man. The book holds much 
promise as a text for students of con- 
servation. 


Forest Practices on Private Lands 
(From page 9) 


forestation of earth banks left in the 
wake of strip coal mining; and twen- 
ty-three million trees have been plant- 
ed under this statute. Maryland has 
set up true local self-government in 
forest practice by giving the timber 
cutting rules of district committees 
the unequivocal legal backing of the 
state. 

Many are the devices of other states 
to induce forest owners to grow trees; 
to get the horse up to the water 
trough without actually compelling 
him to drink. Four states offer sub- 
stantial concessions in taxes, in return 
for growing trees. Louisiana has 
750,000 acres under reforestation 
contracts; Minnesota has 172,000 
acres of “auxiliary forests’; and 
Missouri, 97,378 acres of “forest crop 
lands.” The contracting owner in 
each of these states gets the benefit 
of a very low and fixed land tax to- 
gether with a graduated yield tax on 
future fellings. 

The most forceful stroke of any 
state to grow trees by use of the tax- 


ing power was that of New Hamp- 
shire during the past year. Under 
the fighting leadership of Governor 
Sherman Adams, the legislature put 
the major tax on all forest lands on 
the yield basis. But an owner who 
complies with the cutting rules of 
his local committee pays a yield tax 
of seven percent instead of the stand- 
ard ten percent. This is the most 
clearcut tax reward for forestry of- 
fered anywhere in the United States. 
No shrewd Yankee need bite this 
dollar or turn it over to see what is 
on the other side. 

New York offers no cut in taxes 
but leads all the states in the techni- 
cal aids given to owners who comply 
with the local forest code. The co- 
operator receives help from the state 
on any woodland problem, timber 
marking, marketing assistance and 
planting stock—all free. California 
has an almost complete system of 
local forest government. A district 
committee draws up forest cutting 
rules. All woodland owners in the 
district vote on them. When ap- 





THE LOWTHER 
TREE PLANTER PLANTS 
10,000 SEEDLINGS PER DAY! 


With the Lowther Tree Planter, trees 
are properly planted for maximum 
survival in any soil because they have 
been given the right start. 

Users all across the country report 
tremendous savings over hand laboe. 


For details write: 


THE HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 
INDUSTRY AVE., JOLIET, ILL. 
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HOW MANY? 


How many business firms 
in America plan their affairs 
for 100 years in advance? 
Very few, we believe. 

Yet, out here in the 
world’s greatest timber-grow- 
ing regions, many companies 
are laying the ground work 
for operations to last not 
only 100 years, but perpetu- 
ally. 

Men are today investing 
millions of dollars every year 
in establishment of  sus- 
tained-yield forest manage- 
ment operations intended to 
produce a continuous crop 
of forest products for a cen- 
tury hence and all the years 
in between. 

These men are America’s 
greatest risk takers. 


C. D. JoHNSON 


LUMBER CORPORATION 
Office: Portland, Or. 


Mills: Toledo, Or. 
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CONSULTING FORESTERS 


When in need of the services of a Con- 
sulting Forester, members and friends of 
the Association are urged to write the fol- 
lowing for complete information. Other 
Consulting Forestere are invited to write us 
for advertising rates in this Department. 
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Planting machine rental; tools, nursery 
stock, forest products. Wood-burning 
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HOW TO PLAN ... 
A MEMORIAL FOREST 


To stimulate the establishment of Memorial 
Forests, a step-by-step guide has been pre- 
pared by the staff of The American For- 
estry Association. It is an attractive two- 
color booklet, and is available at ten cents 
@ copy. 
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proved by two thirds of the forest 
acreage and by the State Board of 
Forestry, they go into effect. The 
catch is that the law has no teeth. 
There is no means of legal enforce- 
ment. But three fourths of the current 
logging complies with the committee 
rules. 

And then Massachusetts. As Daniel 
Webster ‘said, “There she stands,” 
with one of the most unique and edu- 
cational schemes of them all. No 
owner can cut over 40.000 feet of 
timber a year in Massachusetts with- 
out notifying the state and obtaining 
its recommended cutting plan. There- 
after, he may cut as he jolly well 
pleases. The “know-how” of good 
forestry is compulsory, but the swing 
of the ax is voluntary. 

In this democratic fashion, by local 
initiative and resourcefulness, state 
after state is shaping the forest policy 
of America. The roads taken by all 
of these states lead to the same end. 
Whether the starting point is forest- 
ry by tax concessions, by self-gov- 
ernment under local committees, or 
by statutory rules, the pay-off will be 
forestry by the free choice of in- 
formed men. Education is the marker 
on every milepost. 

In recent years, the teaching of 
good woodlot management has been 
greatly strengthened by another in- 
centive, very typical of the American 
way of doing things. It is the com- 
mercial interest of wood-consuming 
industries in future supplies of raw 
material. A pulp company on the 
Olympic Peninsula of Washington 
has covered the territory from which 
it draws wood with an_ illustrated 
circular on its buying program. It 
will take wood from second-growth 
stands of Douglasfir, under seventy 
years of age, only on a thinning of 
not more than thirty percent of the 
volume. And it offers free marking 
service to any supplier. Hundreds of 
pulp and lumber companies are doing 
this sort of thing. 

The Southern Pulpwood Conserva- 
tion Association has conducted a 
splendidly organized program of this 
kind since 1939. Including its mem- 
ber companies, twenty-four conserva- 
tion foresters are at work, educating 
southern landowners to grow pines 
and distributing ten to twelve million 
trees among them every year. A like 
organization in the North, “Trees for 
Tomorrow,” is promoting neighbor- 
hood forestry in Wisconsin and con- 
ducting a far-sighted educational 
program of forestry scholarships and 
school forests. 

American Forest Products Indus- 
tries, Inc., has extended “Tree Farms” 
to twenty-five states and twenty mil- 
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lion acres. Its “Trees for America” 
has been organized in five states. The 
many movements of differing origins, 
but a common tree-growing purpose, 
that have sprung to life since the start 
of World War II would make it seem 
that some wholesome virus is at work 
in the bloodstream of this country. 
There is the New England Forestry 
Foundation, now employing ten for- 
esters and maintaining eight manage- 
ment centers. Down in Texas, the 
Independent Pulpwood Producers, 
Inc., have organized to convince con- 
tractors and landowners together that 
they should quit killing the goose 
which lays golden eggs. 

Doubtless the most _ persuasive 
teacher in ail of these schools of the 
woods is the forest-earned dollar. For 
many years, forest education in the 
United States had a hard, up-hill fight 
against the cold facts of supply and 
demand. But now the most powerful 
of all incentives in America is pulling 
with us. Woodland owners are learn- 
ing fast the No. 1 theorem in the 
book, /t Pays to Grow Trees. 

It seems to me that the rational 
approach to forest practices on pri- 
vate lands is to work with the tide 
of education and initiative now run- 
ning through our woodlands. Let us 
strengthen it and bring into it, as 
far as we can, a more complete fusion 
of public, industrial and local re- 
sources for education. 

The spread of forest management 
now under way is admittedly ragged 
and uneven. There are gaps and du- 
plications and misspent energies. The 
movement has no goose-stepping. It 
lacks the orderliness and precision of 
a Prussian forest regime. But it is 
full of vitality and the power of free 
energy. And it is getting results. 
Every year, it is making us a more 
forest-minded people. Every year, it 
is growing more trees. 

It would be very short-sighted for 
the forest industries to assume they 
can now rest on their oars and drift 
on a favorable current. A great deal 
of hard work and leadership has been 
put into the spread of forest educa- 
tion; and they are still needed. One 
of the ancient Chinese sages left the 
world the proverb, “Preparation is 
the start of every human achieve- 
ment.” I would like to top that one 
with my favorite lines from Rudyard 
Kipling: 

“If you want to win your battles 

You've got to use your blooming 
guns.” 


(Paper presented before the 
Annual Meeting of the American 
Pulpwood Association 
February, 1950) 
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Trout 
(From page 19) 


time I’ve used garden hackle and was 
darned glad to have it. Otherwise, I 
might have endured a meatless supper 
on many a Sierran pack trip. I knew, 
too, that the small larvae cut from 
goldenrod stems make ideal trout 
bait. I knew this to perfection, but 
Paul didn’t know I knew, which to 
all intent and purpose was tanta- 
mount to my not knowing. 


“Keep his head up!” Paul was say- 
ing, just as he did when you started 
this story. “He’s the best yet, and I 
think he'll win that steak for me.” 

I had purposely gone on upstream 
well above Paul so that he would not 
be on hand to see me dunk the bor- 
rowed worms. But, somehow, he had 
caught up just at the moment I hook- 
ed onto the brownie. 





More than 26 million people 
made use of recreational re- 
sources on the national forests 
during 1949, an all-time record 
according to the U. S. Forest 
Service. 











“Keep ’er tight!” he coached from 
the sidelines, as the fish headed out 
again from his nearly stranded flight. 
How a trout managed to find suffi- 
cient depth to allow for swimming 
in this ankle-deep water was no small 
amazement. With the infrequent ex- 
ception of a small hole or an under- 
cut bank, the stream was nowhere the 
kind that slops over knee-length 
boots. 

Ten lunges and two minutes later, 
I leaned over and slid a finger 
through the gill covering of one of 
the most beautiful German browns 
I had ever seen. I did this, know- 
ing full well that the trout was not 
going to be returned as were the 
smaller ones Paul had caught. This 
particular trout was breakfast, ard I 
knew it—breakfast for the wife and 
son, too. It would have tipped the 
scales at three pounds, and then some. 

“T’ll be hornswaggled,” was about 
all I could muster up at that point. 
“Who would have believed it?” 


“Isn’t this the sweetest steak you 
ever sank a tooth into?” Paul was 
asking in a way that made you know 
he wanted more than a “yes” or “no” 
answer. 

“Sweet my eye!” I growled, re- 
trieving a dollar and fifteen cents 
change from the ten-spot I had hand- 
ed the waiter. “We wouldn’t even call 
this baby heifer a chop out West”— 
a westerner to the bitter end. 





SO CLOSE... 


‘So much to see! See it clearly 
with a binocular designed and 
built to give a sharp, brilliant 
image ...a binocular which is 
indeed the precision scientific 
instrument it must be to afford 
such performance. If you'll com- 
pare before you buy, you'll choose | 
the Bausch & Lomb binocular. Read | 
Ne the 32-page Bausch & Lomb cata- 
>. B a folk log. It tells what qualities to look 
i t-(7 -~Y: S| for, and how to choose a binocular 
best suited to your own use. Free on 
request. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
459 Lomb Pk., Rochester 2, N. Y. 
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7x, 35mm Binocular 
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LIGHT THE WAY TO FIRE PREVENTION 


DISTRIBUTE OUR COLORFUL FOREST FIRE PREVENTION 
BOOK MATCHES 


Help an urgent patriotic drive and at the same time increase your 
own prestige. Distribute our colorful Book Matches, with your 
own imprint added. Hundreds of individuals and organizations 
have purchased them. 

Ideal for all companies, associations and individuals who desire 


to promote a forceful message in the interest of Forest Fire Pre- 
vention. 


$20 Per Case (2500 books); 4 Cases, $65; 3 Cases, $50; 2 Cases, $37.50 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 17th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Date 





Please enter our order for _.... cases of Forest Fire Prevention bookmatches with 
our personal imprint as shown below. [] Check enclosed. [) Bill us. [] Send sample 
flats. 4 cases (or more) transportation prepaid; less than 4 cases transportation collect. 
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Seedlings 

low as $16.00 per 1,000. 

and transplants for Conservationists, 

land. MUSSER TREES ARE GROW- 

ING IN ALL 48 STATES. 

Fer special Xmas Tre 


Price List, Write Box 27-E 


“MUSSER FORESTS, INC., 
indiana, Pa. 


Trees 


for Forest and Christmas 
Tree Plantings. Complete line. As 


Strong, sturdy, well-rooted seedlings 


Timber-Operators, or owners of idle 


Growers’ 
Gulde, and complete Planting Stock 





TREE SEEDS 


FOR FORESTERS 
and 
NURSERYMEN 


Ask for Catalog 


HERBST BROTHERS 
92 Warren Street, New York 7, N. Y. 











CHINESE, ENGLISH & AMERICAN 


HOLLY 


22 English Varieties 
Hardy Named Stock 
Send for FREE CATALOG 


Mey WILMAT HOLLY CoO. 
Bex 304 NARBERTH, PA. 








SEEDS 
TREE - - SHRUB 


E. C. MORAN 
Stanford, Montana 








GROW TREES 


FOR XMAS TREES & FORESTRY 
Pir, Pine and Spruce in variety. 
Seedlings and Transplants. 
Write for Price List. 
SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN NURSERIES 


P. O. Box 643, Johnstown, Pa. 








TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE*SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other Conifers. We 
raise all our trees in our ewn nurseries. 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 














Norway Spruce, Red Pine, White Pine, a — 
White Spruce, Biack Hill Spruce, ete. 
reasonable and the trees are GUARANTEED vo ‘tive. 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 
Dest. F. Fryeburg, Maine 





CVA 


(From page 17) 


their underlings hired without bene- 
fit of civil service as to qualifications. 
Few can be so naive as not to realize 
that the dominant economic and so- 
cial thinking which proposes this kind 
of legislation would be rampant with- 
in the CVA itself. 

Timber growing in the Pacific 
Northwest has now reached the point 
where it is a legitimate investment for 
private capital. Timber harvesting 
has taken a turn from the old cut-out- 
and-get-out days of the exploitive era. 
And now, just when industry is push- 
ing voluntary “Tree Farm” programs, 
“Keep Green” campaigns, and “More 
Trees” projects, when industry and 
the states have perfected fire preven- 
tion, detection and control systems, 
when big industry in the Northwest 
is leading the government for the first 
time in its actual on-the-ground man- 


Pellet 


agement practices, and state and in- 
dustry-supported nurseries are refor- 
esting the old burns and understocked 
areas, along comes a proposal which 
would kill all state and private initia- 
tive. 

Proponents of the CVA bills ridi- 
cule the idea that they provide the 
basis for the spread of state socialism. 
There is but one answer to this: write 
to your Congressman or to the Senate 
Document Clerk for a copy of Senate 
Bill 1645, or to the House Document 
Clerk for House Bills 4286 or 4287, 
and read them yourself. And read 
them carefully! The authors of the 
bills have not stated the powers of the 
proposed CVA under one section 
where they can be readily seen and 
understood; these powers are very 
cleverly scattered throughout the con- 
fusing text. 


Seeding 


(From page 25) 


verity of drought restricting growth. 

Sixteen months after planting, a 
sampling of 448 random plots re- 
vealed an average of seventy-five 
plants of Lehmann lovegrass an acre 
on an area which had been sown at 
the rate of about 200,000 seeds to the 
acre. The plants found, however, had 
become established and had produced 
seed. It was also discovered that 
plants germinating on barren, slick 
soils soon disappeared. 

Papago Agency technicians recom- 
mended that additional seeding in 
that area should be accompanied by 
these precautions: (1) soil prepara- 
tions should precede seeding in order 
to retain sufficient moisture to main- 
tain plants once established; (2) 
time of distribution of seed must be 
coordinated with the local precipita- 
tion pattern; (3) areas seeded must 
be under range management to give 
protection to newly established plants. 

Mid-August to mid-October was the 
period selected for aerial seeding of 
a 20,000-acre area in the San Carlos 
reservation with a mixture of 1650 
pounds of sand dropseed, 800 pounds 
of Lehmann lovegrass and fifty 
pounds of weeping lovegrass. A year 
later, technicians failed to find a 
single specimen in the area. 

In addition, twenty-eight acres 
were quadruple disced and drilled 
with pellets of Lehmann lovegrass 
and weeping lovegrass at an approxi- 
mate depth of one-half inch. This 


was done in early August, and by 
October a few scattered patches of 
Lehmann lovegrass were found. 
Though the stand was poor and 
spotty, the plants produced seed be- 
fore the first killing frost. 

Airplane seeding of the Hopi and 
Navajo reservations was completed 
in four phases. In the first, 10,000 
acres were seeded with crested and 
western wheat in October and No- 
vember of 1946; in the second, 10,- 
000 acres were planted to crested 
wheat and sand dropseed in May and 
June, 1947. The area was examined 
for results in October of 1948, by a 
group of representatives from the De- 
partment of the Interior. A report 
on the examination, prepared by 
Warren V. Turner, contained the 
following comments: 

“The results cannot be considered 
even partially satisfactory. A scat- 
tering of crested wheat grass was 
found in a part of the area, most of 
these plants being noted within 
clumps of the native galleta grass. 
This would indicate that the falling 
seed may have lodged in the base of 
the already growing galleta clump and 
germinated and developed under this 
protection. Few specimens appeared 
to have established themselves on a 
bare ground surface.” 

The third phase seeded 24,000 
acres between late October and mid- 
December of 1947, while some un- 
pelletized seed was planted during the 
first week of January, 1948, on deep 
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snow. The fourth phase seeded 16,- 
000 acres during June and July of 
1948. The areas were seeded by pel- 
lets containing varying amounts of 
crested wheat, smooth brome, sweet 
clover and timothy. 

Sweet clover and timothy were ob- 
served during the summer of 1948 
around the air strip used by the 
plane, the concentration of seed hav- 
ing been greater there. Some of the 
timothy produced seed in the fall. 
Apparently none of the seed thrived 
on open ground, 

While it was considered too early 
to draw reliable conclusions, the pre- 
liminary opinions of Navajo tech- 
nicians were that (1) the results 
from this operation are directly pro- 
portional to the amount of ground 
preparation, other factors being 
equal; (2) seeding with unpelletized 
seed gave approximately the same 
results as seeding with pelletized 
seed. 


Japan 
(From page 24) 

terest when he spoke. of forestry, 
listened with the same critical atten- 
tiveness that characterizes good far- 
mers the world over when a topic is 
brought up dealing with any phase 
of agriculture. 

He hoped they were interested— 
and he believed they were. Thev had 
to be, that was all, in a country 
where practically all dwellings are 
wooden structures and where meagre 
supplies of coal necessitates use of 
wood for cooking, heating and indus- 
trial use. For Japan leans more 
heavily on its forest resources than 
most nations of the world. 

It was raining as the train drew 
into the station and Fred could see 
a cluster of glistening umbrella tops 
huddled together, like mushrooms, on 
the station platform. That would be 
the reception committee. As the train 
stopped the umbrellas moved forward 
toward the coaches up ahead. 

They wouldn't be expecting him in 
a boxcar, he told himself. He stood 
up in the doorway and shouted a 
greeting. The umbrellas changed their 
course, moved toward him. Faces 
materialized under the umbrellas and 
hands reached up to assist him down 
from the car. One Japanese shook his 
hand and then stood on tiptoe to hold 
an umbrella over his head. 

Towering there, head and shoulders 
over the reception group, Fred smiled 
good humoredly as thev chattered ex- 
citedly, mostly about the rain. Fin- 
ally, he said amiably, “Well, let’s 
go,” and the little group moved off 
toward waiting vehicles. The people 
would be waiting at the farm. 
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Miss Francesca LaMonte 


$12.50 


8%” x 11”, 720 Pages 


Many Full-Color Illustrations 





Sportsmen, sports editors and writers, ichthyologists, curators of museums and directors 
of state and federal agencies are among the 60 contributing editors of this informative 
work. Here you can learn what the game fish are and how to identify them; the habits 
and locations of all species, fresh, and salt water; where to fish for what and when; what 
kind of flies and lures and tackle to use; and how to cook what you catch. 

This book is so comprehensive that in its 28 divisions each subject is discussed to the 
point of exhaustion insofar as that is possible in the book's half-million words and hun- 
dreds of illustrations. 

Companion volume to the famous Hunter's Encyclopedia. 
Order From 
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WESTERN RANCHES 





¢/F RECOMMENDED LIST 

OF WESTERN RANCHES 
ACCEPTING GUESTS THIS 
YEAR. THESE RANCHES 
WILL WELCOME YOUR IN- 
QUIRY AND WILL GUARAN. 
TEE AN INTERESTING 

VACATION. 








The A2Z and Valley Ranches 


Valley, Wyoming. Located in the Wilderness 
Area of the Shoshone National Forest, provid- 
ing a July Pack Trip for young people, ‘‘Range 
Riders” group for teen-agers, comfortable cabins 
for families, Pack Outfits for Big Game hunt- 
ers. Write LARRY LAROM (member A. F. A.). 








MOOSE HEAD RANCH 


Located in beautiful, historic Jackson Hole, near Grand 
Teton and Yellowstone National Parks. Featuring out- 
door recreation, fine fishing, plenty of riding on a 
variety of scenic trails, big game hunting. Fun for the 
whole family, an ideal ranch for children. Open June 
Ist to Nov. Ist. Reservations in advance, references re- 
quired and exchanged. For rates, information, write 
Fred J. Topping, Jackson Hole, Elk P.O., Wyoming. 








A REAL OPERATING STOCK AND DUDE RANCH, 
seven miles from the N.W. corner of Yellowstone Park 
in the heart of the Rockies. Wonderful trout fishing in 
both mountain lakes and streams. Horseback rides and 
pack trips into primitive wilderness. Capacity, 60 guests. 
Advance reservations—with or without private bath. 
Rates, $65.00 to $85.00 weekly—include cabin, meals, 
horse, guide & wrangler service, and pack trips. Special 
rates to children with parents. For further information, 
write, phone or wire: 


NINE QUARTER CIRCLE RANCH 











Double K Mountain Ranch 


Goose Prairie, Washington 
Adjacent to Mt. Rainier. Accommodations lim- 
ited to twenty, completely modern, American 
Plan. Operated by owners. Outfitters for 
Cascade Crest Trail Ride of The American 
Forestry Association. Descriptive folder and 


rates on request Drop Us A Card Today. 








FAMOUS DUDE RANCH 


(WITH ANNEX FOR BOYS) 
Offers a real Ranch Vacation on eastern slope of 
Cascade Mountains—Best in Ranch life with city com- 
forts. Open all year for hunting, fishing and winter 
sports. 
DUDE RANCH FOR BOYS (new this year). Accom- 
modate 50 boys a day. Guides furnished for them. 


Write 
LAZY F DUDE RANCH 
Route |, Ellensburg, Washington 
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BULLETIN BOARD 


What Manufacturers of Products and Services in the Conservation Field are 
Saying in Print. All publications free for the asking unless otherwise stated. 








Force Down Your Operating 
Cost With Osmosalts—suggestions 
on how and when to use this wood 
preservative. Osmose Wood Preserv- 
ing Company of America, Inc., 1437 
Bailey Avenue, Buffalo 12, New York. 

Lawn Care, No. 108—how to ac- 
quire an attractive lawn. O. M. 
Scott & Sons Company, Marysville. 
Ohio. 

15 Types of Fire Protection— 
for extinguishing and controlling all 
types of fires. Rockwood sprinkler 
Company, 38 Harlow Street, Wor- 
cester 5, Mass. 

The Jackson Lumber Harvest- 
er — complete information on this 
new one-piece portable sawmill. Jack- 
son Lumber Harvester Company, Inc.., 
Brewton, Alabama. 


L. L. Bean Spring Catalogue— 
full line of outdoor and sporting 
equipment for 1950. L. L. Bean, Inc., 
Freeport, Maine. 

Plastics for Plant Protection— 
Bulletin No. 502, on new plastic ray- 
domes. General Plastics Corporation. 
P. O. Box 747, Marion, Indiana. 

Meet Me in Missouri—an invita- 
tion to enjoy Missouri. Write the 
Division of Resources and Develop- 
ment, Jefferson City, Missouri. 

Howes Birds Attractors—Bulle- 
tin No. 8, showing new designs. 
Howes Bird Attractors, Perry Road, 
Silvermine, Norwalk, Connecticut. 

1950 Catalogue — The Aiken 
Nurseries, Putney, Vermont. 

Douglas Fir Plywood — 20-page 
illustrated bulletin on uses of ply- 
wood in building. Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood Association, Tacoma Building, 
Tacoma 2, Washington. 





AUTHORS 


Twenty Million Trees a Year— 
1950 wholesale planting list of Musser 
Forests. Musser Forests, Inc., 515 
Philadelphia Street, Indiana, Penna. 

“Lawrence” Aero Mist Spray- 
ers—L-40 and L-80—for control of 
leaf eating insects, fungus diseases, 
flies and mosquitoes. The Elgin 
Corporation, 501 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 

Gardens of the Blue Ridge— 
catalogue of trees, shrubs, ferns and 
herbaceous perennials of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. E. C. Robbins, 
Ashford, McDowell County, North 
Carolina. 

“Penetrate” for Making Wet- 
ter Water—new formula for making 
ordinary water more effective in 
fighting fire. American-LaFrance 
Foamite Corporation, Elmira, New 
York. 

Leupold Engineered Precision 
Levels—designed for more enduring 
accuracy. Leupold & Stevens In- 
struments, 4445 N.E. Glisan Street, 
Portland 13, Ore. 

Flex-Beam Guardrail and 
Bridge Rail—new 16-page illustrat- 
ed booklet. Armco Drainage & Metal 
Products, Inc., Middletown, Ohio. 


Fleco Products in Construction 
—use of this line of heavy equip- 
ment in road building, land clearing, 
dam building, etc. Florida Land 
Clearing Equipment Company, 1561 
West Church Street, Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

How to Cut Costs and Make 
Money With Chain Saws—36-page 
handbook, with nearly 150 photo- 
graphs, telling story of chain saw. 
Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Tacony 
243. Philadelphia 35, Pennsylvania. 








JAMES B. CRAIG (Extension Forester in Japan), associate editor of AMERICAN 
Forests up to April 1, is now manager of American Forest Products Industries, Inc., 
New York office. KENNETH P. DAVIS (Conservation Caravan) is professor of 
forest management, School of Forestry and Conservation, University of Michigan. 
W. B. GREELEY (Rational Approach to Forest Practices on Private Lands), one 
of the world’s most distinguished foresters, was formerly chief of the U. S. Forest 
Service and, until semi-retirement a few years ago, secretary-manager of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association. He now devotes most of his time to educational 
activities. A. G. HALL (What You Should Know About CVA) is a forestry rela- 
tions consultant, Washington, D. C. F. WALLACE-TABER (Ankle Deep in Trout), 


writer and wildlife management specialist, operates out of Denver, Colorado. 























This Month With The AF A 





-AWARD NOMINATIONS ASKED- 


AFA’s conservation awards 
committee has asked for nomi- 
nations for this year’s awards. 

The awards are made to in- 
dividuals who have shown out- 
standing service in forestry and 
related conservation and cover- 
ing fields of public service, 
news, radio, education and in- 
dustry. 

Last year’s awards were pre- 
sented by AFA to Dr. Hugh 
Bennett of the Soil Conservation 
Service; Mr. M. D. Mobley of 
the Georgia State Department 
of Education; D. Clark Everest, 
Marathon Paper Company: 
Thomas J. Page, WNBC; Wal- 
ter D. Humphrey, Fort Worth 
Press and Bryce C. Browning, 
Muskingum Watershed Conserv- 
ancy District. 

R. N. Hoskins, AFA awards 
committee chairman, has sug- 
gested that awards submitted 
carry complete biographical and 
supporting information, and be 
sent to AFA headquarters be- 
fore July 15. 

The 1950 awards will be pre- 
sented at the annual meeting 


this fall. 











AFA’s Board at its March 20-21 
meeting, acted on a number of legis- 
lative matters as follows: 

(1) Went on record as opposing 
present bills now in Congress to re- 
establish the Civilian Conservation 
Corps on the ground that an emer- 
gency does not exist. 

(2) Opposed H. R. 2419, authoriz- 
ing expenditure of 10% of all receipts 
of each national forest in the develop- 
ment of national forest recreational 
and wildlife resources. While recog- 
nizing the need for development of 
these resources, the Board was not 
willing to see money allocated direct 
from revenues, believing expansion of 
such precedents undesirable, and 
favoring the principle of direct con- 
gressional appropriations. 

(3) Opposed the passage of nu- 
merous river valley authority bills 
now in Congress until the entire prob- 
lem of water policies has received 
further study. 

(4) Accepted an invitation from 
Morris L. Cooke, chairman of Presi- 
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dent Truman’s new Water Resources 
Commission, to furnish that commit- 
tee with a statement on the Associa- 
tion’s recommendations regarding na- 
tional water policy and watershed 
management. 

(5) Recognized the emergency con- 
ditions existing in national forests 
and parks in several western states 
due to insect infestations and urged 
Congress to provide adequate de- 
ficiency appropriations to permit gov- 
ernment agencies to inaugurate effec- 
tive control measures. 


In further business session, 
AFA’s Board approved plans to: 

(1) Set up a national advisory 
committee on forest insects and dis- 
eases. 

(2) Continue its conservation 
award project with a committee of 
Robert N. Hoskins, chairman. Repre- 
sentative Watkins M. Abbitt, Milton 
M. Bryan, Dr. M. D. Mobley, Fred 
Morrell and E. A. Norton. 

(3) Hold a conference of state 
governors to study Ohio’s Muskingum 
Watershed Conservancy District, and 
also prepare a brochure on the Mus- 
kingum. Last October, the Associa- 
tion dedicated the District as an out- 
standing example of waiershed man- 
agement on the state and local level. 

(4) Consider changes in the Asso- 
ciation By-Laws and appointed a 
committee of Karl T. Frederick, 
chairman, William B. Greeley, Samuel 
T. Dana, and Henry Clepper to make 
recommendations. 

(5) Streamline the Association’s 
accounting and operating systems. 

(6) Hold the 1950 annual meeting 
in Wisconsin. 

(7) Study ways and means of ex- 
panding Trail Riders of the Wilder- 


ness project. 


Marie E. Gaudette, nature advi- 
sor for the Girl Scouts, has expressed 
her thanks to the AFA and others in 
the country who have helped with 
her tree program. She reports that 
10,842 Tree Badges were obtained by 
Girl Scouts last year, a sizable in- 
crease over 1948. The awards are 
to girls from ten through thirteen 
years of age. 


The Ohio Forestry Association 
has a bang-up program under way 
in the Buckeye State. It was our 
pleasure to meet with OF A’s board of 


governors at Columbus recently. 
Eighteen of twenty of the board were 
present—indicative of the enthusiasm 
with which that group is tackling its 
work. They have more projects under 
way or ready to go than you can 
count on the fingers of both hands. 
Horatio Ford of Cleveland, is presi- 
dent. Bill Laybourne is executive 
secretary. 


New Life Members whom we 
welcome to AFA this month are: Dr. 
Arthur J. Harrington of New York, 
August F. Smith of Indiana, B. W. 
O’Donnell of Missouri, Mrs. H. O. 
Berger of Illinois, F. B. Wells of Min- 
nesota, DeWitt E. Tallyn of Illinois. 
John E. Kuser of New Jersey, Mrs. R. 
G. Kennelly of Massachusetts, Mrs. 
James S. Dennis of Vermont, Miss 
Bogardus Brodt of California, and 
William Kaltenbacher of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Newest member of AF A’s staff is 
Harold W. Williams, who comes to 
the Association as accountant in Busi- 
ness Manager Don Farver’s depart- 
ment. 


The AFA regrets to announce 
that James B. Craig has resigned as 
associate editor of American Forests 
magazine to take a position as man- 
ager of the New York bureau of 
American Forest Products Industries. 
Jim’s last official act before terminat- 
ing his service here was to write “An 
Extension Forester in Japan,” which 
begins on page 22 of this issue. A 
product of Akron, Ohio, and Cumber- 
land, Maryland, newspapers, he came 
to the AFA as an assistant editor in 
August, 1947, and was named asso- 
ciate editor last December. Even 
though Jim will no longer be with the 
AFA, we are glad he will continue to 
work for conservation. We wish him 


God Speed. 3. L. F. 





James B. Craig 
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EDITORIAL 











Citizens At Work 


If the free enterprise approach in forestry is failing in this 
country, as some have persuaded themselves to believe, the 
news has been slow in reaching Calloway County, Kentucky. 
For just recently 2,000 Calloway farmers, timberland own- 
ers, businessmen and other enthusiastic citizens, along with 
high-ranking state and government officials, gathered at Mur- 
ray State College to celebrate an outstanding achievement 
for private initiative and local action—the planting of the 
two millionth tree in a county-wide program, and the two 
hundred millionth in the Tennessee Valley. 

Officially dedicated to forestry progress in this tree-con- 
scious Tennessee Valley county, the celebration was eloquent 
testimony for the workability of the free enterprise formula 
—salesmanship, individual initiative and teamwork. Work- 
ing with the 750 farmers who voluntarily carried the tree 
planting ball were the Kentucky Division of Forestry, the 
County Extension Service and the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity. And what this cooperative action has achieved in restor- 
ing Calloway’s idle and eroded lands, in extending sound 
management practices to existing timberlands and in bring- 
ing greater areas of forest under fire protection could well 
reflect what is ahead for other sections in the region. 

For as the distinguished forester W. B. Greeley so graph- 
ically points out in his article A Rational Approach to For- 
est Practices on Private Lands, found elsewhere in this issue, 
“The tide of education and initiative is now running through 
our woodlands . . . we are much farther along in spreading 
good forestry practices by education at the grass roots than 
most of us realize.” 


We Can Share Knowledge 


A new and far-reaching phase in the reconstruction of 
war-devastated countries is now developing under the guid- 
ing hand of CARE (Cooperative for American Remittance 
. to Europe, Inc.), the non-profit organization through which 
many thousands of Americans have contributed to help re- 
store the health and energy of the peoples of Europe and 
Asia. Up until now, the primary need of these peoples has 
been food and clothing. CARE’s new program is directed 
toward the relief of mental famine—to help nations along 
the road to educational and cultural reconstruction. 

Basic tools for this essential effort are books—particularly 
books that transmit scientific and technical advances, the 
kind of knowledge that is of immediate and practical value 
in reconstruction. The supply of books has never been 
adequate—the world has never had enough of them. And 
this shortage is made chaotic by staggering losses during 
the war. In Europe, particularly, war demolished thousands 
of schools and libraries, destroying millions of volumes. 

CARE’s book program is designed to help restore this 
tragic loss, to help fill current needs of universities, libraries, 
scientific institutions and other educational centers in as 
many countries as possible. As with its program for food 
and clothing, books will be purchased by CARE (this is 
preferred) with funds contributed by the American people. 

The American Forestry Association is giving its active 
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Having established this fact in Calloway County, the 
forces of private initiative and cooperative action are now 
at work in other counties. The ultimate goal is to achieve 
full resource development for the entire Tennessee water- 
shed. And, realistically, this long-range program is being 
presented to citizens on the basis of self-interest and com- 
munity stability. With a million acres of now idle land re- 
stored to productivity, with existing timberlands scientific- 
ally managed to grow more and better trees, and with fire 
damage held to a negligible minimum, regional economists 
estimate the current $200,000,000 annual income of the re- 
gion can be increased to $900,000,000—that forest indus- 
tries eventually can employ 200,000 rather than 43,000. 

It should be clear by now, we believe, that the American 
people, when adequately and intelligently informed, will 
support sound conservation programs, particularly at the 
grass roots level. Evidence of this is plainly written in the 
success of local soil conservation groups. But if the free 
enterprise system in solving our forest and other conserva- 
tion problems is to operate as effectively as we believe it 
can, we must go beyond this. We must develop practical 
working alliances between the people, their conservation 
agencies and groups and their state and federal govern- 
ments. Calloway County has graphically demonstrated how 
fruitful this can be—conceivably for the entire Tennessee 
Valley. And the challenge is one that lies at the doorstep of 
every community, every county and every forest region of 
the nation. 


support to this highly essential program and, in cooperation 
with CARE and the forestry schools of the country, is spear- 
heading a drive to replenish damaged forestry libraries 
while assisting those unable, because of economic reasons, 
to keep abreast of scientific and technical developments. 

Committees of students at Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Duke University, the University of Maine, the University of 
Michigan, the University of Missouri and the University of 
Washington already have special fund-raising projects under 
way. The Forestry Club of the University of West Virginia 
has completed its donation for books to be deposited at the 
Justus Liebig College of Agriculture at Giessen, American 
Zone, Germany. 

Donors, however, are not restricted to forestry schools or 
forestry students. Members of The American Forestry As- 
sociation are invited to contribute to this program—to have 
a part in developing a closer understanding and more last- 
ing friendship between forestry interests of the world. Con- 
tributions should be made through The American Forestry 
Association—and those whose gifts are $10 or more will 
receive a receipt signed by the institution they have helped. 

As CARE has stated :“‘We can, and must, share the knowl- 
edge we have gained in the last decade. There can be no 
progress, no democracy, no lasting peace while the world is 
still suffering from mental famine.” 
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The forest is no place for a tractor that 


can’t face heavy jolts and strains without flinch- 
ing. Or that can’t keep on the job without fre- 
quent ‘“‘bruises and fractures” that require 
wasteful down time. Long-range stamina and 


dependability are ‘‘musts.” Like the prize 
fighter who can stay on his feet round after 


7 round, the tractor which can slug it out day 
after day is the one that comes through with 
the biggest pay-offs. ‘‘Caterpillar’’ Diesels are 
made of stuff like that. 


Equipped with bulldozer and winch, like the 
one in the picture*, a “Caterpillar” track-type 
Tractor is a rootin’-tootin’ tool for a logger or 
forester. Building haul roads, firebreaks, skid 


trails, drainage ditches, pulling stumps, skid- 
ding logs—are some of the things it can do at 
operating costs so low that the savings soon 


wipe out its owning cost. 


“‘There’s no tractor like a ‘Caterpillar’ Diesel,” 
say thousands and thousands of users. And with 


well-founded reasons. . . for ‘“‘Caterpillar’”’ leaves 
nothing undone toward building 60-second min- 
utes, 60-minute hours, 24-hour days of fighting 
performance into every product that bears its 


name. Ask your “Caterpillar” dealer for the 
proof—in mechanical evidence, in user ex- 
periences, in actual demonstrations. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
*MISSISSIPPI. A “Caterpillar” D4 Tractor, 
with No. 4S Bulldozer and Hyster winch, 
building drainage ditch for logging road near 
Ramsey Springs. Also used for skidding, pull- 
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Read What Users Say About 


INDIAN FIRE PUMPS! 


ACTUAL UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS TAKEN DIRECTLY FROM OUR FILES 


“ 








= “Indian Fire Pump 


QRpe 


SAVED BARN AND CATTLE” 


At the County Fair we placed an INDIAN FIRE PUMP in one 
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“RAILROAD CREW USED Us 
LH. DIAN FIRE PUMPS 70 CO NTRO I] <2: arrived. Without question my INDIAN saved the house. 


BURNING OF RICGHT-OF-Way" 


Two weeks ago, during the drouth, on a windy day it 
appeared the whole pasture country east of here was‘on fire. 
Several citizens jumped in their cars and drove in the direc- 
tion of the fire until they reached the railroad. To their 
sutprise they found the section men were merely burning off 
the right-of-way and then putting the fire out with INDIAN 
FIRE PUMPS. 


This community needs no convincing as to the value of INDIANS 
and as soon as we had your price list we sold the pumps in 
advance and mailed you the order. 


McKoy Hardware & Furniture Co. 


FOR DESCRIPTIVE INFORMATION ON THESE 
FAMOUS FIRE EXTINGUISHERS WRITE TO 


of our livestock barns where there was a great deal of bedding 
and debris. The second afternoon fire broke out in this barn 
and if it hadn't been for your pump the barn and a lot of 
cattle would have been destroyed. 


100,000 people attended the fair and many of them saw the 
fire and how it was extinguished. 


J. M. Savery, 
Manager 





“USED INDIAN FIRE 
PUMP TO PUT OUT 
ROOF FIRE... 


/ received a request from a 
neighboring town to assist on a 
farmhouse fire. | sent in an alarm 
and then took my INDIAN FIRE 
PUMP to the scene in my cat. 


The barn was entirely enveloped in flame and beyond saving. There 
were 5 spot fires on the roof of the house. | climbed to the roof 
and put these fires out and kept the roof wet until the pumper 


We consider INDIANS a “must” in our department and highly 
recommend them. 
Fred E. Dwinell, 
If you, too,  sigeitnrees ise Chairman Fire District 
have used % 2 ‘ 


INDIAN FIRE 
PUMPS to advan 


Be ow ne 
me °C DOES ASWELL JOB... 
pr oe genig i: Please send your INDIAN FIRE PUMP catalog. Our local tite 
% department is equipped with 6 INDIANS on one truck and 
4 on another. We use them often. The INDIAN is easy to 


operate and does a swell job and has never failed us. 


Arthur l. Kimer, 
A g en ts Wa n te d Secretary, Volunteer Fire Co. 


D. B. SMITH & CO. urica2, x. ¥. 











